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Editorial 
, SELF-SUPPORT, as a desideratum of the 
BH Perennial Problem. work of Christian Missions, while the 
years advance and the work grows, loses nothing either of its 
desirability or its difficulties. A glance at the records of the 
Missionary Conference held at Shanghai twenty-four years ago 
will remind us that the general features of this problem have not 
altered much in a quarter of a century. Now, however, there is 
in existence a body of Christian Chinese strong enough to show 
some tangible results of efforts along this line: of this the self- 
support in the Presbyterian Church of South Fukien and Korea, 
together with attempts to found independent churches, furnish 
Significant evidence. Then, as now, the discussion of this 
problem centres around the use of funds as the articles in this 
issue show. The question naturally arises, how far the appeal 
of Christian Missions is still based on the material benefits 
they bring—a phase of the appeal that was justified in the 
Conference of a quarter of a century ago. Lest we should be 
inclined to push ideals and forget actual problems we should 
remember that the problem of self-support still exists in connec- 
tion with older work at home. Ini the last analysis, however, the 
attainment of self-support is not a question of finances alone. 
It would seem to bea fact that Chinese Christians rarely ever con- 
tribute to the Church what they formerly spent on idolatrous 
rites. The district of Hweian is said to be the most poverty- 
stricken in Fukien with few rich Christians, yet in 1912 these 


Christians gave on a average $3.40 per annum for strictly 
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Church purposes. Wealthy Christians are not, therefore, a 


sine gua non of progress in self-support. What is needed is g 
sense of responsibility which can only come, as Mr. Speicher 
suggests, from awakening consciences. We must not forget, 
moreover, that the standards set by the use of funds from abroad 
may easily retard the development of true self-support. © 

WHILE the problem of self-support is just as 

ahodern Features. keenly felt and the slowness me ha as 


deeply deplored as ever, yet the outlook is brightening rapidly — 


as the years goon. A sudden transition from a state of depend- 
ence to that of perfect independence is rarely possible, but what 
- is needed is an educative process coupled with a wise adjust- 
ment of help rendered. In this connection a reading of the 
report of the Continuation Committee’s Conference in Asia will 


indicate some things that are becoming apparent as necessary — 


to a real solution of the problem. References are frequently 
made to progress already attained and to some fundamental 
principles which must be observed in the future. In addition 
to the needs for education in systematic giving, emphasis is laid 


on the fact that self-government and self-support go together. | 


It is not until the weight of the burdens involved are felt 


that effective efforts are made tocarry them. It is intimated © 


also that progress in self-support must be accompanied with 
certain limitations as regards the amount of missionary 
funds available: this fact is also evident from the articles 
contributed to this number. We might add here that some 
method whereby the feeling of reliance on the Foreign Mission 
on the part of Chinese Christian workers can be changed 


to the sense of responsibility to the Church and people they | 


‘serve is necessary. Asto the unit of self-support the China 


National Conference decided that this might be ‘‘all the 


congregations of a given church or area rather than an 
individual congregation’’ and it seems to us that the aim of 
the Missions in self-support will in that way be the quickest 
attained. Since the problem is so general and has nearly 
everywhere some features in common, the formulation of a plan 
for solving it along somewhat similar lines may be anticipated. 

f AT this point the question arises as to what we 
ADeinition. ean by ‘*self-support’’? ‘There seems to be in 
the articles in this issue in common with others, wherein the 
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problem is discussed, a certain amount of indefiniteness on this 
point. We wish, therefore, to venture a definition and if anyone 
has a better, we invite them to send it along promptly. Zo us 
a self-supporting Church in China means that Christian work 
in China, or any given locality in China, tn all tts varied 
evangelistic, wnstetutional, and philanthropic features ts con- 
trolled and undertaken by Chinese workers and financed by 
funds raised in China. ‘This seems to cover the problem 
and yet keeps from asking of the Chinese Churches what we 
have not yet attained ourselves. It also recognizes that we 
still have much to do in this matter. It is in the sense of this 
definition that we have self-support at home. According to 
this definition the work in Korea, so well set forth by Mr. 
Bernheisel, though worthy of praise and emulation, is not yet 
self-supporting, while that referred to by Mr. Burt, as obtaining 
in the Tsingchowfu Church in early days, would be. 

ONE most encouraging feature at present is an 
increasing realization of the problem on the 
part of Chinese leaders. It is encouraging 
because only those who have to do the supporting can finally 
decide how it is to be done. Attempts to get self-support in 
accordance with the standards fhat the Missions have set do not 


promise rapid progress. ‘The task varies with each locality and 
the standard of living in each locality must be taken into account. 


Some Essential 
Facts. 


Local conditions and needs must operate freely if real self-— 


support is to be attained. Mr. C. T. Wang suggests that while 
doing other things the Missions should aim to raise the standard 
of living by helping improve industrial conditions. This is a 
good suggestion and yet we must not forget the zmmedtate 
necessity of doing work in line with the standards of living 
that now obtain. China’s evangelization cannot wait until the 
earning capacity of all her people or even of her Christian 
laymen is raised. ‘The evangelization of China cannot wait on 
her economic conditions. One question that forces itself upon us 
is: How far is correspondence between the standards of living 
of those preaching and those being served necessary ? In as far 
as it tends to do away with the necessity of Christian workers 
falling back on mission funds to carry on their work, it isa 
condition that must eventually prevail in China as in other 
lands where Christian work is done. | 
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Be, WHERE can the Chinese Church best begin to 
—Te carry on its own work, or what oc, of 
work lends itself most readily to the principles of self-support ? 
The articles in this number indicate that the evangelistic phase 
of Christian work lends itself more readily at present to the 
application of the principles of self-support. This does not 
mean that evangelistic work should be more poorly equipped 
than any other phase of work, which problem was discussed 
in THE RECORDER some months ago. It must be recognised, 
however, that evangelistic work touches Chinese Christians more 
directly and can be adapted more readily to their ability than 
other phases of work. Furthermore, the tremendous amount 
of evangelistic work such as is now needed throughout China 
can be effectively done with a simple and inexpensive equip- 
ment. For missionaries the starting point in future thinking 
is the question: How shall we continue the subsidization of 
Christian work in China without hindering independence? 
Our work is not finished and yet we want to carry it on so as 
to leave free scope for the development of living Churches of 
Jesus Christ. For Chinese leaders two questions to be early 
considered are, How far willingness to face actual conditions is 
an essential part of Christian leadership? and, How can the 
position of a preacher in China be made to take its proper place 
as a vocation and lose its resemblance to an occupation under 
foreign control ? 


Ok * 


Mew Era Mr. BERNHEISEL says that ‘‘ absolute self- 

"support can never be attained while the mission- 
ary force is on the field.’” As a comment on this let us observe 
that there is a difference between missionary helpers and foreign 
financial subsidization. Both this statement and Mr. Wang’s 
article seem to assume that there is a day coming when no 
Western Christians will remain in China, and somehow we 
cannot get away from the question ‘Why not’? Why do we 
need to assume that Western Christian workers will some day 
no longer be needed? ‘The subsidization of Christian work in 
China must pass away, but why is it necessary for the Western 
Christian worker’s usefulness in China to end any more than 
for the Western business man to come to where he can have 
no part or lot in the further development of the East? 
Must we not leave a place for the operation of the Christian 
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spirit of brotherhood? Need we assume that some day the 
~ Christians of China will draw apart to themselves? Does the 
advancement of Chinese leaders mean the final elimination of 
Western Christian leaders? It does not seem to us a necessary 
conclusion. When we have done away with the necessity of 
subsidizing Christian work in China we shall then enter upon a 
rmanent era of mutual helpfulness. Most of the leaders in 
the future will of course be Chinese, but by their side in some 
way will stand their brothers from across the sea. Some other 
expression of the spirit of Christian co-operation will then 
develop and together greater things will be done than ever the 
Chinese or Western leader by himself has been able to plan. 


* * 
On May 8th the China Continuation 
Committee will meet in Shanghai in 
oe : its first annual session. To this meeting 


both the members of the Committee and the missionary body 
have looked forward with interest. This interest should find 


expression in a volume of earnest prayer both for the Com- 


mittee while in session, and also for its members after they have 
returned to pass on to others the ideas received. It is easy to 
expect too much. Eagerness for results should be tempered with 
full appreciation of the fact that the China Continuation Com- 
mittee is undertaking committee work on a scope rarely attempt- 
ed and is at the off-set confronted with problems more complex 
than ever before in the history of Missions in China. Undue 
haste in attempts to carry out unripe plans would only increase 
the complexity of the task. For such a committee, clearness of 
vision is absolutely necessary before definite advance can be 
made. With our prayers, therefore, for the success of this 
venture should go patience in looking for results. Apart from 
the solution of any outstanding mission problem and the 
adjustment of its relation to existing organizations, the China 

Continuation Committee is already accomplishing two things 
which will be of great benefit to mission work. The first has to 
do with the problem of securing a measure of uniformity in the 
procedure of compiling missionary facts and statistics. The 
China Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference 
has, through a sub-committee, prepared a ‘careful report on this 
subject and if the China Continuation Committee can secure the 
adoption of some such uniform procedure of reporting the 
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general facts of mission work in China, it will thereby do 
much to remove existing chaotic conditions. The China Cop- 
tinuation Committee has already made a certain amount of 
progress in this direction. The second thing is that the China 
Continuation Committee is so organized that any approved 
ideas of mission methods can be made in a short while the 
common property of the great majority of missionaries so 
‘that while the actions of the China Continuation Committee 
are not legislative in the sense that they are compulsory, 


yet the fact that such a representative body of missionaries 


has come to a decision on any subject will give that decision 
a standing which will tend strongly to put it into effect. To 
make available for the entire missionary body the solution of 
mission problems that any section has discovered is to render 
a service that has long been needed. : 
bis | 
LAST month we drew attention to a negative 
Rew — phase of Sunday-school work as at a 
oe el carried on in China. This month we desire 
to emphasise two features of the work of the 
China Sunday School Union which are positive and definite 
assets on the side of progress. The opportunities for the 
development of Sunday-school work are almost unlimited. 
That this is realized is made clear by the present tendency to 
set men apart for the purpose of promoting Sunday-school 
work. At present, including the General Secretary of the 
China Sunday School Union, five wide-awake men are giving 
their entire time to the interests of the Sunday-school. Two of 
these are set apart by their representative denominations, the 
Methodist Episcopal and the American Episcopal Missions, 
for promoting denominational Sunday-school extension work, 
and when we stop to realize how much Chinese Christians need 
in‘ the way of Christian nurture, we can only express the hope 
that other denominations will follow theirexample. Efficiency 
demands in the case of Sunday-school, work, as in other forms 
of work, that some be set apart for its promotion. The China 
Sunday School Union, in planning for its summer training school 


to be held at Peitaiho for about two months beginning with June 


27th, has kept this need of specialists in promoting Sunday- 
school interests in mind. Only those who are to be put into 
active service in the promoting of Sunday-school work are to 
attend this training school. The China Sunday School Union 
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hopes thus while reducing the number who attend to produce 
a Jarger measure of practical results. With this desire to 
prepare leaders we are fully in sympathy and hope that every 
Mission will have its representative present. 

| THE vital substance which forms the basis of 
Fact ot Lite. terrestrial life, known technically as pro- 
toplasm, has two interesting characteristics. It is classed with 
the colloids, which are not subject to the laws of osmosis and 
do not crystallize. In other words, the chemicals included are 
knit in a tenacious union which does not submit to any per- 
manently definite form. This significant biological fact is 
analogous to some features of the spiritual life—which is the 
main interest of Christian workers—and even suggests a close 
resemblance between the operations of the life of the spirit and 
that. of the physical. In the last analysis this substance, which 
is the basis of life, while it embodies intricate organization, 
caunot be confined to any unchanging form. This fits in with 
the modern philosophical idea of life as a vital driving force 
which is ever taking on new form because it cannot be con- 
tained permanently withinany. Is not the modern development 
in denominational relationships, which is after all but an attempt 
to find a true relationship, something of the same nature? 
The prophet has been likened to that phase of life which 
breaks up and breaks away from, the past: while the priest is the 
expression of that conservative element which tends to crystal- 
lize into forms of creed and ecclesiastical organization. The 
present world-wide movement for Christian unity is due to the 
propulsive force of the Christian life, which, like life in general, 
does not remain in any one place or maintain permanently 
any one form. In some way, difficult to analyze, modern 
Christians are pushing beyond the forms in which Christian 
life and thought were expressed in days gone by and for which 
their fathers sometimes fought. While these great creeds 
and denominational ideas will not at once pass from life’s arena 
or lose their usefulness, yet the best and highest expression of 
the heart of Christ and the genius of Christianity has already 
shown itself as too big to be confined within these forms. Just 
where this new movement of Divine life will lead us we cannot 
say, but nevertheless the life of God within the souls of Chris- 
tians is manifesting its fundamental characteristic of pushing 
ahead. ‘They who are wise will not try to hold it back. 
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The Sanctuary. 


“All is not accomplished, 
when we have entered upon the 
ways of God; we must walk in 
them, and go ever onward; a 
refusal to advance is a consent 
to fall back, for it is impossible 
to stand still. God Himself sets 
us in the path of the inner life, 
regulates our speed, and causes 
some to advance more rapidly, 
and others more slowly. Our 
part is, in no wise to oppose 
His urging hand, or to retard 
our progress. | 

“‘Now this progress is retarded, 
or wholly stopped in many ways, 
and by various causes. .... by 
cowardice, down-heartedness, 
faithlessness, inconstancy, and 
many venial sins which show 
themselves in those who are not 
duly watchful. 

**Progress is altogether ar- 
rested by those who act like a 
traveler, who, instead of looking 
straight on, allows himself to be 
attracted by the objects that 
appear to right and left, and 
stands still to look at them... . 
Those also stop who are perpet- 
ually looking to see where to set 
their foot; always trying to choose 


the best places, and going far 
round about to avoid awkward 


spots, instead of walking straight | 


on, and running the risk of get. 


ting rather muddy. . . . But grace 


says: Fear nothing, but go on: 
else the road will be lengthened, 


and perhaps the end will never 


be attained. Daintiness, cowar- 
dice, too great fear of the slightest 
falls. . . . prevent the soul from 
going on its road with full Con- 
fidence in God, without inspect- 
ing it too narrowly, or taking 
such circuitous paths... . Fear 
of death or of wounds never 
made a good soldier. We have 
a Physician Who can and will 


heal and quicker us... . He 


who walks on rapidly, or, still 


‘more, he who runs, is not s0 


careful to see where he sets his 
foot; he climbs over all obstacles; 
he goes on deliberately, whether 
his path be impeded with ruts, 
or mire, or be overflowed with 


water. ... He is willing to ex- 


pose himself to a few falls, in 
spite of which he leaves others 


far behind him.”’ 


From Grou’s ‘‘ Spiritual 
Maxims’”’ 
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Contributed Articles 


The Relation of Chinese Evangelists to the 
Problem of Self-Support 


E. W. BURT. 


article on the above subject. He has long hesitated to 

comply with the request because he feels this is a large 

and complex problem towards the solution of which he 
would rather seek light than attempt to give it. To this as to 
many similar problems the wise maxim ‘‘ Solvitur ambulando”’ 
applies. ‘I'wenty-one years of missionary experience have taught 
the writer to distrust most large generalizations. There is no 
ready-made solution of this vexed problem. Moreover, the 
writer’s first-hand knowledge is confined to Shantung Province 
and chiefly to the two closely allied Missions—the American 
Presbyterian and the English Baptist. With this proviso and 
hoping the article may provoke discussion and focus light from 
many quarters, he ventures to jot down a few thoughts. 

In early days, Shantung prided itself not a little on the 
emphasis it put on self-support and the degree with which it 
had attained that excellent ideal. The first six Chinese. pastors 
of the T’singchowfu church were ordained in 1891 and their 
‘support—such as it was—came entirely from the Chinese 
Church, But to say self-support was achieved would be mis- 
leading, for they were all men of tried experience and mature 
age and nen of substance owning their own farms. Thus they 
were never wholly dependent on the stipends they received as 
pastors. Indeed it would be more correct to speak of this 
money as an honorarium than asa salary sufficient to support 
them and their families. The first salaries given these men 
were only 30 Mexican dollars a year. In addition to this 
the church raised a considerable Sustenation Fund, the interest 
of which was used in years of scarcity to make up the pastors’ 
stipends. Each of these pastors had charge of 10 to 20 
stations, together making up a church membership of between 
200 and 300 communicants, but thinly scattered often over a 
whole Conn. The pastors were freely entertained by the 


J} months ago the writer was asked to indicia: an 


_ Nots.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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Christians on their visitations, but it was obvious that no pastor 
was able to give adequate individual attention or Systematic in-_ 
struction to the members. 

The Presbyterian Mission on the other hand—by 1 means not 
altogether clear to the writer—has managed, to the great 
stimulus of the church’s growth, to get its Christians into more 
concentrated groups, so that in most cases their pastors have 
charge of two or three stated congregations only, near together, 
to whom the pastor can minister regularly Sunday by Sunday. 

At the present moment there are 20 pastors engaged 
in shepherding the 5,000 members of the E. B. M. in Shan. 
tung, scattered unevenly over 18 counties—and the system 
adopted is such that no single Christian or group of Christians 
is outside the care of some Chinese pastor. | 

In the Presbyterian field a different plan prevails, under 
the working of which a large proportion of their Christians 
are still without pastors and are solely dependent on the 
occasional visits of the foreign missionary. It is difficult to 
say which is the better plan. Each has its own defects and 
advantages. The Presbyterian Christian who has the good 
fortune to belong to a group strong enough to invite a pastor — 
certainly gets more for his money than the average Baptist 
member who sees his travelling pastor only at comparatively 
long intervals and then can get little help. On the other hand 
the stronger Baptist churches are trained from the first in the 
solidarity of the Church—in their duty to sacrifice their own 
advantage and even progress for the sake of the weaker units. 
By a curious irony things come out in an unexpected and 
contrary sense :—the Presbyterians approximating in actual 
working more to the Independent ecclesiastical order—so far at 
least as inviting and financing the pastors are concerned ; 
whereas the Baptists—in spite of their Independent traditions 
—approximate more to the Presbyterian or Methodist system, 
the contributions of the whole church of 5,000 members being — 
pooled in a central fund, which is administered and allocated 
by a Council of pastors, deacons, and missionaries, aeewally 
elected by the whole church. 

Now, though the pastors in both churches receive far more 
than they did a few years ago, and though their scale of pay is 
rapidly rising, yet the goal of complete self-support seems 
farther off than ever! When some ten years ago it was decided 
to provide the whole Baptist Church with pastors, the Mission 
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agreed to make a supplementary grant of £60—this grant 
being annually reduced till a year or two ago it was cut off. 
But it was again found necessary to help the church from 


foreign funds—and this time such help takes the form of 


50 Mexican dollars a year to any pastor who takes his wife 
with him into his pastoral district. This grant is being 
reduced annually 10% and will end automatically within 10 
years. ‘The salaries given by the Chinese Church to-day (apart 
from this small foreign grant) range from 60 dollars to 100 
dollars a year according to the pastor’s distance from home. 
_ The highest salary paid any Baptist pastor is 135 Mexican dollars 
a year in the case of a city church. In some cases the neigh- 
boring Presbyterian pastors are getting nearly double this sum 
but a large proportion of this—sometimes even 50%—comes 
from foreign sources. The Presbyterian policy is to send a 
pastor to any church inviting one, if, in the opinion of a 
Chinese committee, that church is raising as much as can 
reasonably be expected—the Mission supplementing the pas- 
tor’s income by peeberee amount the said committee thinks 
right. 

Now, as to the kindred question of evangelists, the Mission 
has hitherto deliberately kept their pay lower than that of the 
pastors in order not to compete with the church or in any way 
to discourge the efforts after self-support. A few years ago the 
salary of an evangelist of the E. B. M. was $4.50 Mex. a month, 
now it has risen to about $6.00 Mex., but the rise in the cost 
of living more than swallows up the increase. It must, how- 
ever, in justice be added that the best and most fully trained 
men are all absorbed by the pastorate and that evangelists are 
either short-course men or still quite untrained. 

The time appears to be ripe for a change in policy : That 
it is not right or wise in the iuterest of self-support to pay 
evangelists of same grade less than pastors; that in view of 
the new opportunities for evangelistic work, particularly 
among the better classes in cities, the Mission should definitely 
set apart some of its very best men as evangelists and pay 
them a generous salary. Last year, for instance, of 8 Arts’ 
graduates who subsequently took the three years’ course in our 
Union Theological College, two entered the ministry, at 
salaries of about 180 dollars a year, in the Presbyterian church. 
One other became an evangelist at Choutsun under the B. M. S., 


at a salary of $15 Mex. a month, This is more than the 
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Mission has ever paid before to an evangelist. The man is 
doing well. It is cheaper to employ only first-class men at a 
good salary than more inferior men at lower salaries. But the 
other five graduates—though doing Christian work as teachers— 
have not entered the ministry for which they were trained at 
great expense to the Missions. 

In a word xo effort should be spared to retain men as 
preachers who have been trained for that work. ‘There are 
two courses open :—(1) Either let the Mission supplement the 
salaries raised by the Christians, to enable these men to live as 
pastors in comfort and in keeping with the new standard of 
needs which the very education the Mission has given them 
requires, fully expecting that if such men can only be induced 
to throw themselves heartily into this work, a strong church will — 
soon be built up. This is the trend of policy in the A. P. M. 

Or (2) The Mission, remembering the great purpose’ for 
which it exists in China, should freely employ such men in 
large centres. The problem of self-support in rural churches 
is by no means solved in U.S. A. or in Great Britain. In 
both countries powerful HYome Missions exist to supplement 
the salaries given by the local churches and without such aid 
many of these rural churches would have expired long ago. In 
China for many a day yet the missionary society must continue 
to stand to the village churches in the same relation that 
the Home Mission Boards in the home lands stand to the rural 


churches. 


The next step is to build up a number of strong city 
churches. In Shantung the great bulk of the Christians are 
peasant farmers. On the analogy of the West it is vain to 
expect this class of people wholly to support an educated 
ministry—yet these people need our best men, if they are to 
grow in Christian knowledge and robustness of spiritual life. 

To accelerate this third stage, it is absolutely essential that 
a liberal proportion of the best trained and most consecrated 
men our theological schools turn out should be planted as 
evangelists in cities and big towns. A few years ago sucha 
course would have yielded scanty results, but now the times 
are changing, and, from experiments recently made in such 
cities as Weihsien and Choutsun, we are persuaded there is 
every promise that, if this policy is steadfastly pursued for the 
next few years, not only will self-supporting city congregations 
be formed, but these communities will be strong enough to aid 
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the village churches as is done in the West to this day, and so 
gradually the foreign Mission will be relieved of what it rightly 
feels to be after all a questionable and merely provisional 
practice—that of subsidizing the Chinese Church. 

Two new facts emerge and challenge us to adjust our 
methods to meet them :—first, new opportunities among urban 

ypulations undreamt of a few years ago, and, second, a new 
order of alert, bright, highly-trained young men coming out 
of our colleges. Bring together the new need and the new 
men and you will be doing your best to solve the problem of 
self-support. As in many another campaign, so in this, the 
surest way to victory is uot along the direct frontal attack but 
by a wide, patient flanking movement. In other words the 
building up of strong city churches is the key to unlock the 
problem of how permanently to help the country congregations. 

This city work should not be left entirely to the Y. M. 
(A. That wonderful organization with ample funds at its 
disposal has a valuable and distinct contribution of its own to 
make but it cannot in the nature of the case take the place of 
the Christian Church which aims at reaching not a special 
class only but all sorts and conditions of men. 

The above remarks may seem to make too much of the 
financial aspect. The writer is fully aware of another great 
obstacle which keeps the best men from entering the 
evangelistic service, vzz., the natural restiveness of Young 
China against putting itself unconditionally under the yoke of 
foreign control. The better the man, the less inclined is he 
to be at the beck and call of a foreign society, but this aspect 
of the problem has been set forth so fully and its solution so 
forcibly pointed out by Dr. R. M. Mateer in a former number of 
the RECORDER that there is no need to go over the same ground 
again. 
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A Self-Propagating Church the Goal 
of all Mission Work 


KATE L. OGBORN. 


startled with the supreme call of the hour—the urgency 
of the opportunity to achieve quickly and effectively 


(Ee bringer of good tidings of whatever name must be 


the application of the divine remedy to the needs of soca 


people. 

Never has there been such need, combined with such 
readiness to receive. Inspired by this truth every worker jis 
urged on to the utmost effort to bring his own individual 
enterprise to the highest possible degree of excellence. Since 
the divine order, as well as the logical sequence, is, ‘‘ teach, 
heal, preach,’’ it has been the policy of many mission bodies 


to lay first emphasis upon schools. There seems double reason ~ 


for doing so in China, where education has been relatively 
more highly valued than in any other country. 

Not only the conservatism of the people made general 
evangelistic effort impossible in the early years of missionary 


effort, but having no fellow workers among the Chinese, no — 


nucleus in the cities and villages from which to start, the work 
of preaching had of necessity to be merged into teaching and 
healing, until conditions made the more widespread evangelism 
possible. 

As years have advanced and, under the hand of God, the 
whole country has opened to receive the Truth, the demand 
for education for all classes has been so unparalleled, and has 


offered such great opportunity of wielding power for the kingdom 


of Christ, that instead of being able to divide forces between 
these three vocations, there has been increasing emphasis laid 
upon the educational branch in a measure that gives the appear- 
ance of separate enterprises, instead of correlative branches 
of one enterprise. Every post presents such wonderful oppor- 
tunities, in such imperative forms, with such promise of 
fruitfulness, the magnitude of which, compared with available 
workers is so disproportionate, that it is not surprising if the 
vision is bounded by the conepneetively extensive—though not 

all inclusive—compass of one’s own work. 
We cannot afford, however, to overlook the principle of 


mutual dependence which underlies the successful propagation of 
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the Church of Christ. For our call is ultimately, not to develop 
an educational system, nor to send out teachers equipped as 
first rate educators, nor to set the pattern for every Christ-like 
service ; it is to establish a self-propagating Church, whose task 
it shall be to do all these things, without foreign leadership, 
without foreign plans or supervision, without foreign support. 

The following remarks are made in the hope of calling 
attention to some of the well known needs that lie before the 
seer of this vision. 

‘The universal need for workers in all outlying districts— 

that is to say, all places other than educational centres—calls 
attention not only to the relatively greater emphasis placed 
‘upon educational work ; but also to the dominance of central- 
ization, at the expense of dwarfing individuality and respon- 
sibility-——prime qualities of leadership. 

Every true missionary must, indeed, imprint his own 
personality, illuminated and transformed by the indwelling 
Christ, upon those for whom and with whom he labors. But 
he must falso consider the finished product of his labor a 
- failure, in the measure that it comes short of pointing to the 
morning of God’s day, in which there is the open vision—a 
call to each individual heart to consecrate the life to some 
special work. 
| The out-balancing number of those women who prefer to 

remain as teachers in large schools, rather than to take positions 
as teachers in small schools in rural districts, or as Bible-women 
whose sacred privilege it is to be first with the tidings of the 
Risen Lord, leads to one or two conclusions ; either that the 
student has not been moved with the vision of her great call to © 
‘‘g0"’; or that she feels under obligation to remain an im- 
mediate part of the institution which has done so much for her. 
That is to say, the teacher-making process has been so success- 
ful as to mold the material which might have been made 
into a preacher, into a teacher—for the large school. 

Among the large numbers of volunteers enlisted under 
the labors of various workers during recent years, it would 
seem as if we might expect to find voluntary offerings of 
individual lives for preaching the Gospel in places remote from 
the great centres, so definitely thrust out by the Spirit’s call 
that no material attractions would be able to hold them, no 
human appointment stay their eager feet from the call to bring 
good tidings. 
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It is true that there are those who seem to be unmindfy] 
of the obligation to serve where they have been served, and go 
to seek their own advantage out of the rich gifts bestowed upon 
them, but these belong to a class not considered in these 
remarks, 

The independence which comes ; from total ide 
upon Christ, at the cost of great personal sacrifice, we must 
all admit is painfully rare ; courage to meet the disappointing 
qualities in the masses, to bear with infinite patience and 
forbearance, the things which one must at the same time 
oppose and replace, with a strong personality reinforced by 
the divine Presence. These qualities are either wanting in 
the majority who are trained in our schools, or else they are 
all guided into the artificial channels of man’s (or woman’s) 
making, instead of maturing into the varieties of fruits of 
the Spirit designed to provide food for all classes. 

The loss to the Church is twofold. These teachers 
remain under the shadow of the foreign institution, where 
the pioneering, burden-bearing foreigner protects them from 
the heavy load of responsibility, a protection which is bound 
to result in arrested development; and also the lack ofa 


relative proportion of workers in the rural districts. It is said 


that the sphere of influence is greater in the large schools, 
but surely it was not the Master’s plan for His messengers 
to tarry in Jerusalem, except for the enduement of power 
which fitted the messenger to ‘‘ go.’’ 

Stalwart character can only be found where strong person- 
ality and devotion come into the realization of a great need 
and a great Saviour. And surely education which fails to 
give a compelling vision of the needy masses, a vision which | 
moves to utter devotion, not only for a brief moment of prayer 
but for the daily toil and sacrifice necessary to come into 
fellowship with the needy—a vision which repeats with 
reverent awe: ‘‘it behooved Christ to suffer,’? and adds: it 
behooves me to be like Christ,—education which lacks such 
vision, fails in the measure of that lack, to lay hold on the 
citadel of character and carry it away captive for Christ. 

We desire as the Church militant to seize the strategic points. 
But such a plan is only preliminary to seizing the whole, 
and is of value only as a means to that end. Schools, colleges, 
hospitals, all the valued means of bringing Christ to the 
individual life, are useful in the measure that they plant a 
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self-propagating Church. In so far as they fail to do this 
they come short of their goal. 

| Quoting from Rev. Roland Allen in his excellent book 
‘‘ Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Our’s’’:—‘*‘ A concentrated 
mission may be a great prison or a great market. It may be 
a safe in which all the best intellect of the day is shut up, or 
it may be a mint from which the coin of new thought is put 
‘junto ciretlation. ........% We are sometimes so enamored 
with the strategic beauty of a place that we spend our time 
in fortifying it whilst the opportunity for a great campaign 
passes by unheeded and neglected.” 

- The lack of development consequent upon foreign domi- 
nance in the church is everywhere apparent. But while 
we are inclined to charge this fault upon the native church, 
its real cause certainly is in the fact of too little responsibility 
being put upon the church as a body or as individuals. A 
preacher of a country church recently said to me, concerning 
the needs of some repairs on the mission property: ‘‘It is 
better in the central station, where the foreigner is present to 
insist on the work being done.’’ Alas for the weakness 
which makes this remark a true picture of Cae, whether in 
political, social, or religious activities. 

Two years ago when the terrible food was threatening 
to add to its already vast domains of devastation, although 
summer rains were overdue, the work of thousands of men 
on the dike could only accomplish the protection of the 
country, if the rain was mercifully withheld yet a little 
longer. But the dry fields were threatening famine from 
drought and the rural gods were being carried out to view 
the arid plains and to feel the scorching sun, as a special 
inducement to answer the prayer for rain. The thousands 
of men employed by the Famine Relief Committee under 
foreign superintendence, were working against time, hoping 
to finish the dike before rain came and ruined the whole of 
_ their tremendous task. With pathetic acknowledgment of 
weakness the dike builders assured the idolaters that their 
prayers for rain would not be answered because the foreign 
God was there, staying back rain until the work which was 
under foreign supervision was finished. Blessed be the God 
whose mighty acts inspire such assurance and awe! But when 
shall we remove the dividing wall, and bring to the waiting, 
longing multitude the assurance that the priestly service to 
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which God has graciously admitted His servants from other 
lands, is also open to His followers in China. 

He yearns to separate them unto the service of preaching, 
and so to equip them with power that the foreigner will be. 
forgotten and the Chinese will say: ‘‘ This God is our God.” 
He longs to bestow the sacred privilege of suffering for His 
sake, of going to the frontier and living in the solitude of 
fellowship with Himself, preaching the Gospel in places where 
no attractive accessories add to the comfort of the service, 
but where the eagerness of the hearers is a sweeter reward than 
apy other that could be offered ; where supreme inspiration 
is found in the appalling need and the all sufficient Saviour. 
When shall we find evangelists whose unmistakeable credentials 
bear the stamp of divine appointment, who are impelled to 
ask for the hardest piace, the most needy, longing only to have 
the precious gifts already received, greatly enlarged by the 
outflow which is to fertilize the desert? Whatever else may 
be needed to produce this result, assuredly our own travail 
of soul is one of the requirements. 

A 


Self-support of Churches in China 
Cc. T. WANG. | 


N the political world the famous English dictum of ‘‘no 
IT] taxation without representation’’ has become the slogan 
of all nations. Everywhere is to be seen the spirit of © 
independence asserting itself with a view to protecting 

the inalienable rights of the people against tyrannical spolia- 
tion by the favored classes. In the realm of the religious 
world this dictum, although assuming a somewhat different 
aspect, also holds true. There is, in the church, as much 
necessity for representation for purposes of taxation as in the 
state. The only difference between them is that, to meet 
political needs the people are taxed whether it is their wish or 
not, and to protect themselves. they demand representation. 
The work of the church, however, is carried on by voluntary 
gifts. To secure them the church leaders are anxious to have 
the church members properly represented i in the management of — 
church affairs, and in the raising and disbursement of church 
funds. It will be well for us, therefore, to bear this fact in 
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‘mind when we come to discuss the important question of how 
‘to make the churches in China self-supporting. 

The present article only gives, of course, the view-point of | 
a native Christian; but the writer believes that many of his 
fellow-countrymen concur with him in the views herein 
expressed. Before going any further, however, let us first of 
all make it absolutely clear that, in endeavoring to make our 
churches self-supporting, there is not the slightest color of the 
idea of excluding the missionaries. ‘Two ways are open to the 
native Christians ; but in each case, the advice, support, and co- 
operation of the missionaries will and should be diligently 
sought. One of these is for a number of native Christians in a 
given locality to organize themselves into an independent 
church, assuming all responsibility of financing the necessary 
expenses, and of directing*its activities. Among others, the 
most striking example of this kind is the Chinese Union Church 
of Tientsin, under the energetic leadership of Mr. Chang Po- 
ling. The other is to gradually lead the churches planted by 
the missionaries towards the basis of self-support and self- 
government; of this many of the denominational churches 
furnish illustrations. 

Of the two, the writer believes the second is a wiser 
course, although slower in realizing the ideal of self-support. 
In an editorial published in the October issue of Chzma’s Young 
Men, the reasons for this belief were given. We will reproduce 
here one or two paragraphs therefrom :— | 

‘Except in peculiar situations the first plan has to 
encounter many difficulties which are hard, if not impossible, 
to overcome. For instance, what should be the form of the 
church organization of an independent church of the first kind? 
Should it be under a bishop? If so, how is he to be appointed 
and by whom? Would a presbyterian system satisfy all the 
Christians who are to be the component parts of the church? 
Shall one church be a unit by itself and act as its members 
please, or rather shall it be a unit of a larger whole ? What 
form of baptism should be used? Should there be any ritual ? 
If so, what kind and how much ? What should be the required 
articles of confession? Su on, ad infinitum. Questions like 
these are most difficult to solve and they have not been solved 
by the older Christian countries.’” 

‘* Now, all these questions can be avoided when we devel- 
op along the second line. When a church is founded in China 
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on a certain denominational line, let that stay. Emphasis should 
be laid on how to make this church self-supporting and self. 
governing. As soon as proper native leaders are found, the . 
church should be left to them to be managed according to the 
forms laid down by that particular denomination. What we 
aim at is to make the church indigenous ; ; that is, to make it 
distinctly Chinese when it is in China, to be manned with 
Chinese ministers and deacons and supported with Chinese 
money. The form of organization or baptism, the presence or 
absence of ritual in church services, the question whether each 
church should be a unit by itself or rather a component part of 
a larger whole, are secondary matters. They could be what men 
wish them to be. Inasmuch as God has made us divergent in 
temperament and convictions, let us enjoy the liberty of main- 
taining this or that form of church government or this or that 
form of baptism and ritual according to our sweet pleasure. 
The fundamental point to which we must rigidly adhere is: 
Are we Christian, are we living as Christ would have us live?” 

We will now proceed, assuming that the second of the two 
lines indicated above is to be preferred. The first principle to 
be laid down will be to lead the native Christians into active 
participation in the affairs of their church. Active participa- 
tion inevitably leads to active co-operation. This participation - 
is not to be confined to church management only, but also 
includes financial responsibility as well—in the raising and dis- 
bursement of church funds. When uative workers and mission- 
aries are so placed in their relation that they are co-laborers 
together in the Lord’s vineyard, the former are bound to take 
as keen an interest in the work of the church as the latter. If, 
on the other hand, native Christian workers are mere em-— 
ployees of the Mission, while the missionaries are its managers 
and directors, it is not to be wondered at that the former are 
not so keen as to the success of their work as the latter. The 
difference between a partner and an employee is too obvious for. 
further discussion. 

It may be asked : How can men of a sinall amount of edu- 
cation and training be placed in positions of trust and responsi- 
bility ? This is a fair question, but it is to be remembered that 
a man of education and training does not inherit them by birth. 
They are acquired in life. The missions should be manned 
with men of education and training ; but why should not an 
equal opportunity be given to those of the native Christians 
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who are capable of acquiring such education an training, SO as 
to fit them for responsible positions ? Most of the missionaries 
are college graduates. — This is a very wise requirement. Why 
should it not be a wise policy also for the missions to pick out 
promising native youths and give them a college education, at 
the expense of the mission, if needs be? The missionaries have 
to take several years of language study before they are able to 
take the field, and it is understood that they are paid, while 
a acquiring the language, at the same rate as when they assume 
active work on the field. All things considered, it is far less 
expensive to put a promising native youth through college 
than to support a promising missionary while acquiring a foreign 
language. This line of argument, to be made clear, however, 
does not mean the entire displacement of missionaries as church 
leaders by the native Christians all at once. The process of 
making the church indigenous must necessarily be gradual, as 
it isa process of growth, and the first requisite in growth is time. 
This leads us to the second important factor in the process 
of making a church in China self-supporting. We must have 
a class of better educated native ministers and religious workers. 
Knowledge produces competence and ensures leadership. 
Church history furnishes us with abundant illustrations of great 
leaders, from the time of Paul down to the present age. Under 
their leadership, in the providence of God, the work of the 
church has advanced steadily until it has now encircled the 
globe. There are yet many dark patches on it, which are only 
beginning to have a glimpse of that marvellous light which is 
destined to light the whole world. Of these dark patches our 
country is one, and probably the largest. To bring light to 
the entire population of over four hundred million souls demands 
great leadership, and that leadership has to be ultimately 
assumed by the Chinese ourselves. 
_ Now, the question is: How are we to get strong native 
_ leaders? In the present stage of development, it is but natural 
for us to look to the mission schools for them—largely, if 
not exclusively. Yet it is a lamentable fact that, if the mission 
schools have produced them (as undoubtedly they have), they 
are often not found-in the work of the church. Why so? 
That is a difficult question to answer. The missionaries and 
members that lead the church work generally take opposite 
sides on the question. The reason usually advanced by the © 
former is that no one could serve both God and maimmon, 
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and the men have left God to serve mammon. With the 
latter, the most preponderant note in their complaint is that 
their lives have not been given a chance to expand and to 
count most, both for God and country. Be that as it may, 
it is refreshing to note, in the findings of the National Con- 
ference held in Shanghai last year, under the presidency of 
Dr. John R. Mott, great emphasis was put on the retaining 
of Chinese leaders for Christian service. The points raised 
thereon are quite clear, and are in full agreement with the 
views of the writer.* Therefore it is clear that able Chinese 
leadership is essential in solving the question of the self- 
support of churches in China. 

We have an old adage in our country, that no woman, 
however clever, could prepare a meal without rice. It may 
be said, in a similar way, that no church leader, however able 
and spiritual, could push forward the work of the church | 
without the aid of the laymen. Take the foreign mission 
work undertaken by the various mission boards in the last 
hundred years. The number of missionaries sent abroad under 
their auspices must have run up to tens of thousands while 
the amount spent for their equipment must have been tens 
of millions of dollars or, as likely the case, even hundreds 
of millions of dollars. What a wonderful record! But could 
the various missions have attained to such a high degree of 
achievement, were there not a body of Christian laymen in 
countries from which these missionaries have been sent that 
had the wherewithal to be offered to the church? To make 
self-supporting churches in China possible requires, therefore, 
that we must have a body of laymen who have the means to 
support them. Anything done to raise the earning capacity 
of the layman is a step forward towards the goal of self-suppott. 
The writer is a strong advocate of a policy of liberal education, 
which should include even engineering, industrial and com- 
mercial courses, in mission schools. | | 

To the superficially spiritual-minded persons, this idea 
may sound extremely materialistic. In their minds, the whole 
duty of the mission school is to teach the Gospel, and to 
train men and women for religious work. This is undoubted- 
ly its supreme duty ; but its scope must necessarily be much 
wider. Suppose, just for the sake of argument, all mission 
schools are conducted on this narrow-view policy, and are 


 * 3rd section of the 3rd topic under ‘‘ Chinese Christian Leadership.”’ 
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extremely successful—say eighty per cent. of their students 
either enter the ministry or take up other forms of direct 
religious work—we wish to know who are to provide for their 
wants. They have to fall back on mission funds for the 
carrying on of their work. On the other hand, the application 
of a broad policy produces very different results. The mission 
school, being an educational institution, seeks to fit men and 
‘women for service in the largest sense of the word. In this 
service all talents are to be employed. Men and women are 
to be so trained as to prepare them for the largest and highest 
exercise of their God-given faculties for the betterment of 
mankind and the extension of God’s Kingdom on earth. 
Emphasis, of course, should be laid on direct Christian work 
as the highest expression of service and patriotism; but 
students must be given full freedom to choose their own 
lifework. In the secular walks of life, their higher earning 
capacity will enable them to bear a greater share in the work 
ofthe church. The policy pursued, for instance, by St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, has already produced results which 
ought to convince us of its wisdom and statesmanship. 

There should be not only a liberal policy in the mission 
schools, but also a liberal attitude of the missionaries towards 
those of the native Christians who wish to leave direct Chris-. 
tian work. It is a truism that a man cannot render his best 
service when he feels he is not in the right place. A man 
who so feels ought to leave his work, although it is direct 

Christian work, and strike out for other forms of service. 
Often, the missionary or missionaries concerned take a very 
un-Christian attitude towards him, by attributing his leaving | 
to low motives. By doing so, he is not only lost to the work 
of the church as a clergyman or religious worker, but even 
asa layman. Every man knows himself best. We have no 
tight to be judges of other men’s lives. They are individually 
accountable to God alone. Even when a man errs, it is love 
alone that can bring back an erring son. By thus aiming 
to increase the earning capacity of the laymen by a policy of 
liberal education, and to retain their support to the church 
by a liberal and loving attitude, are we also to look for the 
realization of the ideal of self-support of the churches in China. 

Having written thus far, the writer could not close the 
article without giving an expression to his profound conviction 
that, in the last analysis, the question of self-support is largely 
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a question of the amount of religious fervour and love of our 
Christian people for God and for their fellowmen. The par. 
ticipation of native Christians in church management, abler 
and more educated native leadership, and higher earning 
capacity of the Christian laymen—what good could they do to 
extend His Kingdom in China were there in them no zeal and 

love for His work ? Christianity could never find root in China 
if our people would not take to it and be gripped by its power. 
The one supreme factor, above every other factor, in the solu- | 
tion of the question, is a greater manifestation of God’s power, 
through the Holy Spirit, in the hearts of our Christian people. 


W. HARVEY GRANT. 


ARK was the day in Israel’s history when ‘‘there was no. 

- open vision,’’ for vision is essential to the spiritual life of 

God’s people under all circumstances ; and especially is 

this true in respect to His missionary servants engaged 

in close grapple with the noxious forces of blind materialism. 

We cherish, in sharp contrast to present debasing and decadent 

heathenism, the vision of Christian churches dotting the land- 

scape of China, manifest eviderce of independent and self- 

‘sustained effort on the part of the Chinese for the eager 
of their fellow-countrymen. 

From the early years of our Mission we have set definitely - 
before us as our purpose the planting of a Chinese Church in 
North Honan which would be self-supporting, self-governing, and 
self-propagating. And now, although we have the satisfaction 
of seeing this purpose already realized in a few places, there is 
still much to be done before this feature becomes a marked 
characteristic of our field. 

From the initiation of mission work in North Honan, 
twenty-five years ago, the evangelistic and medical branches 
have been carried on in conjunction with each other. The 
medical work proved itself, especially in the earliest stages of 
the work, a great aid toward conciliating the Chinese and 
winning converts, and has naturally assisted very materially in 
the opening of our central stations. 

In early days of bitter antagonism no serious attempt was 
made to open permanently any other places than those which were 
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required for residence of missionaries, and centers from which 
to work. ‘The ordained missionaries went forth to the frequent 
‘fairs’, and on to the streets of as many towns and villages as 
could be visited, as much in the capacity of ‘sign-boards’ as of 
preachers of the Gospel. Later, when prejudice had been in 
‘some measure removed, the methods adopted for entering new 
places varied ; sometimes it has been by temporarily renting a 
small compound with a chapel on the street, at other times by 
living in an inn and preaching daily on the streets, sometimes 
entrance has been secured by conducting a series of revival 
meetings in temporarily rented premises, in a few cases the 
Christians in the vicinity have been sufficiently well-to-do and 
enthusiastic enough to provide permanent quarters as a place of 
worship. One feature has always been found essential to the 
attainment of best results, viz., that the missionary stay con- 
tinuously for some considerable time in a place in order that his 
hearers may gradually understand and accept the truth. Brief 
transitory visits have been found ineffective in producing results. 

Entrance into a number of new places has been secured 
through the open doors of one who has been converted in the 
chapels or hospitals at our ceutral stations, or through hearing 
the Word preached in some other town, and who offers his 
home as the centre of Christian effort in his village. — 

_ Great care has been exercised in giving financial assistance 
to the Chinese in order that the spirit of independence, self- 
denial, and the Christian duty of giving may be cultivated ; 
e.g., in the erection of chapels in out-stations one-fifth of the 
total cost was considered adequate help from the missionaries. In 
the earlier years of the mission, Sunday schools for children 
were conducted chiefly by the ladies in our homes at the central 
stations ; but now these are a recognized branch of the work 
in all the congregations and out-stations as well as at our mission 
centres. The International S. S. Lessons are followed, and both 
old and young persous attend these classes on Sunday afternoons. 

The control of the organized congregations is vested in 
sessions consisting of elders elected by the members of the 
several congregations together with the Chinese pastor where 
the congregation has been strong enough to call one, or to- 
gether with the missionary in charge in congregations where 
there is no settled Chinese pastor. In November 190) the 
Chang-wei-hwai (Chinese) Presbytery was formed. This Pres- 
bytery consists of the Chinese pastors and elders together with 
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the missionary ministers and elders, and has the oversight of 
the congregations which have settled pastors. The work ip _ 
other parts of the field is under the control of the Canadian 
Presbytery consisting of the missionaries only. The dual 
relation in which the missionaries stand is permitted to exist 
by special Act of the Canadian General Assembly for a limited | 
time, the missionaries thus enjoying the privileges of full 
membership in both the Chinese and the Canadian Presbyteries. 
The Chinese congregations have also elected deacons to manage 
their temporal affairs. | | | 

While from the earliest years of the Mission the evangel- 
istic and medical work have proceeded hand in hand; and 
later, schools of the various grades, normal, high, primary 
and industrial have been added; yet the evangelistic branch 
has always been the principal feature of our work, and we 
strive to make all other branches of work contribute thereto. 
The Christians at the central and out-stations have been 
encouraged to contribute according to their means toward the 
support of one or more of their own number as evangelists 
in their own district or in other parts of the field as required, 
and quite a large number of men have been thus supported and 
done good work. | | 

The relation of the organized self-supporting congregations 
to the missionaries is most cordial. At the central Mission 
stations, where such congregations exist, the missionaries have 
a representation on the Chinese session. The relations of the 
Canadian Presbytery and the Chang-wei-hwai Presbytery are 
mutually helpful. A Co-operation Committee composed of five 
members of each Presbytery has been appointed to deal with © 
all matters of common interest. | 3 

We are conscious of many failures and mistakes in our 
work, among which may be mentioned:— 

‘r. Failure in inducing the Christians to give as much 
voluntary service in evangelistic work as we desired. 

2. While the idea of self-support has always been kept vivid- 
ly prominent, and mission funds have been administered 
with extreme care, we realize that the Chinese have not 
assumed the financial responsibilities they could and 
should. 

Accordingly it is now proposed to introduce a scheme 
providing for the Chinese assuming greater responsibility, a 
scheme which will quite revolutionize the past and present 
methods of supplying Chinese evangelistic workers for our field. 
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Self-support in the Presbyterian Church of 
South Fukien 
W. OLDHAM. 


HE salaried church workers may be divided into three main 
classes, namely, pastors, school teachers, and preachers. 
With regard to the support of ordained pastors, the 
Chinese church is entirely responsible. It has been the 
practice with us from the beginning to foster and encourage 
the ordination of Chinese pastors, with the result that now in 
a church of about 4,000 members, we have some forty ordained 
pastors, all of whom are supported by their own flocks. 
With regard to the support of school teachers, the propor- 
tion paid from Chinese sources has rapidly increased of late 


years. In many cases the primary schools of the church | 


receive no money from mission funds, and in nearly every case 
at least half of the teacher’s salary is paid locally. These 
primary schools are now all under Presbyterial jurisdiction, a 
fact which makes it easier to lay the financial responsibility for 
their maintenance upon the local churches to which they are 
attached, for the Chinese Christians recognise that institutions 
and agencies which are under the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
church courts should as far as possible be paid for’ by them- 
selves. Schools of a higher grade, which remain under the 
supervision and control of the Mission Councils, stand in a 
different category, and are supported out of mission funds. 
But even in these institutions, the fees have been gradually 
raised, and now stand at fifty dollars per year for middle schools, 
With regard to the third class of salaried worker, namely, 
preachers, self-support is being attained more slowly. In 
early days when the Chinese church took upon itself the 
burden of its ordained pastors, the missionaries said that they 
would undertake the support of the preachers who were not 
yet ordained, and this division of financial responsibility con- 
tinued in practice for many years, with the result that the 
Chinese Christians got accustomed to the idea that the pastors 
were their concern, but the preachers were the concern of the 
‘Mission. It has been difficult to alter their standpoint in this 
matter, and to show them that the Chinese church should 
according to its capacity undertake the support of all its 
workers, But progress has been made, and only last December, 


the Synod of the church passed a tentative scheme according 
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to which the appointment and payment of preachers shall be 
effected through committees of the Chinese church, acting in 
conjunction with the Mission Councils. It is not necessary here 
to mention the details of the scheme proposed. The important 
point is that the Chinese church through its Synod has definitely 
recognized its responsibility in this matter, and has agreed to 
discharge it. Individual churches have for some time contri. 
buted to the support of their preachers and a few have attained 
to complete self-support, but this is the first occasion on which 
the whole church through its Synod has definitely assumed 
responsibility in regard to this question. Another new element 
in the scheme which has been passed by our Synod is that the 
Mission money given towards preachers’ salaries, to supplement 
the givings of the Chinese churches, will be allotted and distri- 
buted by a Committee of Synod on which the Missions also are — 
represented, and not as hitherto by the Mission Councils only. 
Other items of expenditure which formerly were met from 
mission funds, are now also being laid upon the local churches. 
These include, for example, the rent of buildings for worship, 
the travelling expenses of preachers, the repair and furnishing 
of churches, the wages of chapel keepers, and all current 
expenses. With regard to the building of new churches, it is 
the rule in the English Presbyterian Mission to ask a grant 
from home not exceeding a quarter of the total cost, the 
remainder being donated locally. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that in regard to the more direct work of the church, 
the burden of finance is already in large measure, and we hope 
will soon be entirely, borne by the Chinese. This is true also 
of primary education in church schools. There rerfiain tile 
middle schools and theological college, and other higher 
educational institutions, which must continue for some time 
yet under the care of the Missions. The hospitals are also 
mission institutions, but those which belong to the English 
Presbyterian Mission in South Fukien are entirely self- 
supporting. The account given above, it must also be under- 
stood, takes no cognizance of the work of the lady missionaries, 
which is not yet officially linked with the Chinese church. 


STATISTICS FOR 1913. SOUTH FUKIEN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
numbers, ) 


Number of Pastorates ove 40 
», Church Members 900 

Money subscribed towards pastors ‘and preachers’ salaries ... $10,000 © 
schools see ee eve 9,000 


for general purposes $16,000 
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Self-support in Korea 
REV. CHAS. F. BERNHEISEL. 


HE Korea Mission of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
has been widely advertised as practising the policy of 
self-sapport in reference to the native church. The 
present article is an attempt to justify that reputation 

by showing some of the principles that have guided in the work 
among the Koreans and the results issuing therefrom. 

The term ‘‘self-support’’ is at best a relative one, and 
should be so understood in any discussion of the question. 
Absolute self-support can never be attained while the mission- 
ary force is on the field. So the question limits itself to the 
proportion between the money raised by the natives and the 
money contributed by the Missions or other external agencies. 
Ifthe balance tips heavily on the side of the native contributed 
monies then the church may fairly be said to be self-supporting. 
That is all that is meant when it is said that the above 
mentioned Mission has practised the policy of self-support for 
the Korean church. 

Protestant work in Korea having commenced only twenty- 
nine years ago, perhaps the early missionaries to Korea, when 
formulating their policies, were able to profit by the mistakes 
of some of the older Missions. Be that as it may, it was from 
the beginning impressed upon the Korean converts that if the 
Gospel was worth having it was worth paying for. It was not 
cheapened in their eyes by being made purely a gift of charity. 
Much depends upon the start, and the start having been made 
along this line and consistently followed in after years the body 
of the Christians has never known or expected anything else. 

As most of the money contributed by the Missions is used — 
in either educational or evangelistic work it will be convenient 
for us to consider the question along these two lines, 


I. EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


It has been our policy as a Mission not to establish schools 
for heathen children as a bait to draw them to the church. 
‘‘The Gospel for the heathen and education for the Chris- 
tians’? has been our watchword. We have felt deeply that the 
education of the heathen was not our business as missionaries. 
Therefore, schools have been established only for Christians 
and then only when there was a sufficient Christian constituency 
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to support the school. In some cases heathen children haye | 
been admitted into the Christian schools, but never in any such 
number as to vitiate the distinctively Christian character of 
the school. | 
Of the 402 lower schools reported by this Mission, practi- 
cally all are entirely self-supporting, supplying their own 
buildings, teachers, endowment, current expenses, etc. How.- 
ever, with the recent establishment of government schools with 
free tuition and text books our church schools are having a 
hard time to survive. So the Mission has asked the Board for 
a goodly sum to be used for the endowment of our lower 
schools, yet deciding that grants to any school shall not exceed 
one-third the endowment raised by the school concerned. 
Numerous academies have been established in the country 
districts which are entirely financed by the Koreans. The 
Mission has a number of academies for boys and girls in the 
_ larger mission stations, and one college. These plants have 
been furnished by the Mission and the schools are financed by 
the Mission. However, the students are required to pay for 
their tuition, board, books, fuel, etc. We offer no scholarships, 
although there is an industrial department connected with each 
school where many students are able to earn most but not all 
of their expenses. Practically all the money expended by the 
Mission for educational work goes into these advanced schools 
established by, and under the supervision of, the mission- 
aries. Last year the Mission expended Y11,445.00 for educa- 
tional work and the churches raised Y35,831.16, or three 
for one. 
The Christians realize the benefit and necessity of a Chris- 
tian education for their children and have been willing to bear 
the burden of it. 


II. EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


The Mission reports for the past year 53 ordained and 219° 
unordained preachers. The latter are called ‘‘ helpers.’? When 


the first Presbytery was organized some years ago it was decided 
that no church or group of churches should be allowed to call 
a pastor until it was able to guarantee the full salary of the 
pastor. Consequently every one of the 53 native ministers 
who is in the pastorate draws not a cent of salary from the 
Mission. The minimum salary was fixed at Y15.00 pet 
month, 
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The same catinot be said of the 219 helpers, yet the very 
large majority of these men are entirely supported by the 
Korean church. Pyengyang, the largest station in the Mis- 
sion, allows each of its itinerators from one half to the full 
‘salary of one helper. This money may be used for the full 
support of one helper or to supplement the salary of several. 
For the support of the 44 helpers of Pyengyang Station last 
year the churches gave Y5,821.00 while the station contributed 
about Y800.00, or about one-eighth of the total salaries paid. 
The policy is to put the helpers in charge of a sufficient number 
of congregations to support them. In new districts this number 
may run as high as a dozen or more.. As the congregations 
develop in the grace of giving, the number of groups assigned 
to any one man decreases till a single group may support a 
helper. Subscriptions for this purpose are sought from every 
‘member of the congregation. 

The policy of the Mission is that congregations shall 
provide their own church buildings. So the group of Christians 
may meet in a private house at first. Gradually they provide 
a church building as they are able. It may be very humble at 
first, but there are many splendid structures throughout the 
country erected entirely with native funds. 

Exceptions are made to this rule in the case of the larger 
cities where the mission stations are located. Here it is allowed 
to use foreign funds up to one-third the cost of the building. 

There were held this last year in the Mission 1,821 Bible 
classes continuing from four days to two weeks each, with a 
total attendance of 47,484. There were also seven Bible in- 
titutes with three months’ term attended by 502. All these 
attendants paid their own expenses and in many cases also a 
atuition fee sufficient to cover the running expenses of the 
class. So the Mission uses very little money in this way. 

The contributions of the Korean church for the past year 
averaged Y3.70 per communicant or Y1.70 per adherent. 
Figures, at best, are an unsatisfactory method of exhibiting the 
facts we are after. They can show the material results, but 
not the spirit back of it all. The consecration, zeal, and self- 
sacrifice of the gifts can not be tabulated, but these are they 
which evidence the fact that the Korean ‘church has taken a 
long step towards bearing its own burden along financial lines. 
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Suggested Change in Method of Employing 
Evangelists 


J. G. GRIFFITH, B.A., Changtefu, Honan. 


HE writer having been asked to draw up a statement of 

his suggestions for the reform of our present method of 

employing evangelists, the following synopsis is given 

for the purpose of arousing discussion and inviting 
criticism. 


PRESENT DIFFICULTIES. 


1. To kuow what salaries should be paid to evangelists so 
as, on the one hand, not to do them any financial injustice, 
aud, on the other, not to set a standard prejudicial to the 
future interests of the Church. The salary question is a 
constant and worrying problem, and is oud to remain so if 
the present system is continued. 

2. To train the Chinese Christians to regard the Church 
as their own, and not merely a foreign institution whose 
doctrines they believe, and to whose operations they give their 
approval. It can scarcely be doubted that, at present, the 
great majority of our Church members feel practically no sense 
of responsibility for evangelizing their fellow-countrymen, but 
regard this mainly as the business of the missionaries and their 
hired evangelists. 

3. To gradually prepare Christian communities for self- 
support by an educative process of giving for, and managing 
their own evangelistic work. A considerable part of the present 
difficulties of our self-supporting congregations probably arises 
_ from the fact that they suddenly undertook financial and other 

responsibilities to which they had ncit been led up by an educa- 
tive process. In the burst of a momentary enthusiasm met 
may promise considerable subscriptions who formerly gave 
practically nothing to Christ’s work. Not having become a 
matter of principle and habit with them, it is little wonder if 
they soon lose interest and cease to contribute. 


SUGGESTED CHANGE. 


A system established for over twenty years cannot be wise- 
ly torn down in a day. We missionaries are chiefly responsible 
for the present state of affairs, and should seek a method of 
reform which will avoid doing injustice to those who have 
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become established in our employ. Only gradually can we 
retrace our steps and get on the right road. By bringing out- 
‘stations into partnership with ourselves in supporting evangel- ; 
ists it should be possible gradually to put the burden upon the 
—s of the Chinese Church. 

Asa first step in this direction. it is suggested that a 
basal ‘aa of seven thousand cash per month (or such fixed 
sum as Presbytery thinks wise) be paid to evangelists from 
mission funds, and that the duty of employing its own evangel- 
ists be definitely brought before each out-station in the mission. 
Each out-station or group of out-stations employing an evangel- 
jst would add to his basal salary such amount as is considered 
just, or as it could secure his services for. If unable to secure 
the services of an experienced and valuable man, a smaller 
amount would secure some other useful worker. 

2. No out-station or group of such should be eligible to 
benefit by this grant unless prepared to supplement it by at 
least one thousand cash (or more or less, as —_— per month in 
the first year. 

3. The basal salary paid by the mission should be reduced 
_ by a definite amount (say 102) in each succeeding year, so that 
within a certain term of years the whole would be shifted to the | 
_ shoulders of the Chinese. For example, the out-station at 
Dragon-well village decides to invite Mr. Wang to be its 
evangelist at a salary of ten thousand cash per month. Its 
financial responsibility in the first year would be three thousand 
cash per month ; in the second year 3,700 cash per month ; in 
the third year 4,400 cash per month, and so on until in the 
eleventh year the out-station would be paying the whole ten 
thousand cash per month, plus whatever increase it had volun- 
tarily chosen to make to Mr. Wang’s salary in the meantime. 

4. The present regulations and scale of salaries should 
remain operative for the year 1914, so as to give time for 
adjustment to the new scheme, which should be made effective 
as rapidly as possible. In the meantime Presbytery should 
appoint no new evangelistic agents. : 


ANTICIPATED BENEFITS. 


1. Zo the mtsstonartes. ta 

(2) Would 'remove fr6m their shoulders the burden and 
anxiety of constantly endeavouring to adjust certain financial 
matters concerning which it is almost impossible for them to 
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secure all the relevant facts. And, as a natural corollary to 
this, missionaries would be left freér for their true spiritual 
work, and the Canadian Presbytery relieved of considerable 
business which has hitherto found a place on its docket. 

(4) Would much lessen, or entirely remove, the chief 
ground of grievance against the mission as alleged by its agents 
heretofore. Undoubtedly, the belief that they were suffering 
injustice has injured the usefulness of some evangelists in the 
past, and has lessened the cordiality of their relations with their 
superinténding missionaries. Under the new system mission- 
aries would have no responsibility for deciding the maximum 
salary which an evangelist should receive. Missionary service 
and mission money would rather come more and more to be 
seen as a voluntary and loving contribution to the help of those 
upon whom the real ultimate responsibility for the evangeliza- 
tion rests, namely, the Chinese Christians. 

(c) Would enable them to discover, as cannot be done at 
present, what evangelists are most respected by their fellow 
Christians. Occasional hints have beeu dropped by evangelists 
and other Chinese that the missionaries are deceived by some 
men and employ those who are not worthy of the confidence 
of the Church. Yet so long as these men are paid solely from 
foreign funds it is difficult to find anyone willing to bear the 
odium of openly accusing them. ‘‘It is the missionary’s busi- 
ness. Let him find it out himself,” they say, | 


2. Lo the evangelists. 


(2) Would furnish an opportunity for them to receive pay 
ccording to each man’s worth, instead of being subjected toa 
uniform scale as at present. Some evangelists have been 
strongly urging this reform. If it is to be tried, their: fellow- 
countrymen can best judge as to who should benefit by it. 

(6) Would prove a constant incentive to fatthyulness in- 
asmuch as each man would be constantly under the eyes of 
those by whom he is employed, and to whom he is responsible. 
Attempts to use evangelists for selfish ends might sometimes be 
made, but teaching and experience would work for the correc- 
tion of such an evil. | | 

(c) Would prove a stimulus, not only to ordinary 
faithfulness, but also to special effort to improve his own 
position by enlarging the Christian community. The self- 
interest of the evangelist would be linked up to some extent, 
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with the success of the Christian cause. Though not the 
highest sort of motive, yet it is better that these interests 
should be allied than that the success of the church should 

ssibly be a matter of comparative indifference to the 
evangelist. 

(2) Would give him a more honorable position, in the 
eyes of heathen Chinese, than his present one. This point has 
probably been over-emphasized by some Chinese in the past, 
but there is some force in the argument, nevertheless. 


the Christians. 


(a) Would teach them and train them to give for the 
Lord’s work. To teach Christians the duty of giving, and 
yet set before them no definite and worthy object for their 
support is to defeat our purpose and, at the same time, injure 
a spiritual faculty instead of developing it. The need to 
which they contribute should be both constant and increasing 
as well as worthy, so as to maintain and develop the spirit of 
liberality. -These needs the suggested system would meet. 

(6) Would teach them to manage their own church affairs 
by a progressive development both in the handling of money 
and in the proper oversight of Christian work. They would 
also learn to work together. At present, elders do, not suf- 
ficiently assert themselves in Presbytery meetings. A natural 
corollary of this system would probably be the ordination of — 
more elders in every. congregation, or group of congregations, 
calling an evangelist. These would gain experience and 
powers of independent thinking before the self-supporting stage 
- was reached and a pastor called. 

(c) Would teach them, by a powerful and constant 
stimulus, to regard the church and its interests as ¢hezrs. 
Undoubtedly at present the majority of our church members 
regard the church as a foreign enterprise, for the success or 
failure of which the missionaries are chiefly responsible. 
Under the changed system new converts would be more easily 
trained from the beginning both to work and to = for 
the church as their own. 
| (2) Would help to safeguard Christian communities against 

false professors. New believers would automatically come under 
pressure to contribute to the Christian cause as before they 
had contributed to heathen rites. The regulative effect of this 
fact in giving pause to mere pretenders would be for good, 
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PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 


rt. Under the jurisdiction of which Presbytery should the 
new system be worked? This is a question for the Canadian 
Presbytery in the first instance as foreign money is involved. 
The writer is disposed to favor its being operated, if possible, 
under the auspices of the Chinese Presbytery, with the church 
members and evangelists all subject to its discipline. Foreign 
money is involved, but the amount and the conditions of its use 
are definite. It would be helpful to the elders and evangelists 
to have the training of a deliberative voice (not legislative) in 
Presbytery, in preparation for the advanced stage of self-support. 

2. Is it contemplated that no evangelists eaten be left 
under missionary control ? 

Each missionary might still retain an evangelist if the 
mission thought it advisable. It is probable that each con- 
gregation would be anxious to obtain the temporary help of 
a missionary, and that it could arrange for temporary as- 
sistance from surrounding congregational evangelists if a large 
campaign were planned in any place. In any case, first con- 
sideration should be given to Christian communities, and no 
man withheld from them whom they wished to call. 

3. How is work to be begun in regions where out-stations 
are now either few or non-existent ? 

Reciprocity in service, and mutual helpfulness in every | 
way, must be an ideal kept constantly before the minds of 
out-stations. They must be taught and urged to plan for the 
evangelization of the whole field. Also it might be considered 
wise to allow a limited number of ‘itinerating Christians’ as 
assistance to missionaries laboring in new regions. If the 
service of each of these men were definitely restricted to but 
a few months each year, when their home affairs were not 
urgent (which fortunately corresponds with the good itinerat- 
ing season) it would gradually train them for service while, 
on the one hand, avoiding the withdrawal of them from their 
ordinary vocations, and, on the other, safeguarding the mission 
against again taking on a body of evangelists entirely depend- 
ent upon foreign money for their subsistence. 

4. How are congregational evangelists to carry on village 
and fair preaching in which it has been found wise to have at 
least two or three men work together ? 

The result of the new method should be to make Chris 
tians feel their responsibility for helping in such work a little 
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more than in the past. It ought to be quite possible also for 
neighboring evangelists to arrange to work together at certain 
times in attending important fairs and markets. 

5. Would self-supporting congregations be eligible to 
secure an evangelist under the new scheme ? 
) Several times the plea has been put forward by those con- 
gregations that they ought to have an evangelist to work with 
the Chinese pastor. Why not make this scheme available for 


them also? 
6. Is the new scheme capable of being extended to all 


mission agents ? 

It is not easy to see how it could be extended to medical 
assistants, but if well established for evangelists it ought to be 
quite possible to extend the principle of Article 1 of the new 
scheme to the employment of the teachers in boarding schools, 
eliminating Articles 2 and 3 in their cases. ‘This, however, is 
hardly a practical question at the present stage of development 
in our schools. | 


Financial Co-operation 
CHAS. S. PATTON. | 


| S a supplement to the sketch on ‘‘ The Limits of Mission- 
Al ary Financial Responsibility’? which appeared in the 
July 1913 RECORDER, permit me to submit a concrete 
~ plan for financial co-operation with the Chinese which 
has found some favor in these parts. 3 

We assume a field which includes, say, 15 or 20 chapels; 

each chapel having at least one deacon, perhaps also an elder, 
each elected by the local Christians. : 
. I. A Budget Committee meets at a central point. One 
delegate, a deacon or an elder, preferably the former, from 
each contributing chapel, together with the foreign missionary 
or missionaries in charge of the field or the Budget 
Committee. 

Each Chinese delegate comes (1) with a detailed budget of 
projected work for his chapel for the ensuing year and (2) witha 
statement of ready money collected during the curtent year to 
be applied to the budget and disbursed during the ensuing year. 

Representatives of the Mission report the mission funds 
available applicable toward this budget. | 
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The Budget Committee after full discussion formulates g 
field budget within the limits of the total funds, Chinese ang 
foreign. | | 

II. This field budget is referred to a Revision Com. 
mittee, composed of Chinese representatives of Presbytery and 
representatives of the foreign mission station, in equal num- 
bers, chosen by Presbytery and the mission station respec. 
tively,—to be supervised and returned to the Budget Com- 
mittee in shape for final approval. The Revision Committee | 
has veto power over any part of the proposed budget, which, 
if exercised, must be fully explained to the Budget Committee | 
as a whole. 

III. A sub-committee composed entirely of Chinese is ap- 
pointed by the Budget Committee to have charge for the year 
of the disbursement of the funds included in the field budget. 

Mission payments toward the field budget are made in 

monthly instalments to the Chinese appointed by the Budget 
Committee. 

IV. During the year the missionary in charge, together 
with the elder and the deacon concerned, act as an Executive 
Committee for any readjustment in the use of funds necessitated 
by exigencies. 

A few advantages of the plan might be pointed out. 

The field ts the unit of self-support rather than a church 
or a chapel. Altruism and mutual interest are emphasized. 
Every chapel contributes toward the sum upon which every 
other as well as itself draws. 

Interest in collections ts brought close together wath in- 
terest in disbursements : 2.e., each chapel is represented rather 
than a church organization “ would be the case if committed 
to Presbytery. The whole matter is brought nearer the people 
concerned. Moreover, Presbytery is left freer for attention to 
spiritual affairs. 

Funds are collected and in hand before the time for dis- 
bursement. 

The Mission’s share is easily sedused. A reduction in 
its grant can only mean either an advance in the Chinese effort 
or a reduction of work at some point. A cutting down at any 
point would naturally be contested by the Chinese concerned. 
A normal increase on the Chinese part should be expected. 

Chinese workers are brought under closer Chinese supers 


vesion in their work ; soalso theological students, 
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The responsibility of the Chinese is emphasized at every 
point. /¢ leads the Chinese to take the initiative ; planning 
for the next year. | 
Of the nearly 30 elders and deacons in our field not one 
is on mission salary. There is an unwritten law keeping the 
two spheres distinctly separate. 

The plan as outlined covers all evangelistic work including 
the training expenses and vacation work of theological students. 
We see no reason, however, why the plan could not be applied 
to any form or all forms of the work in which the Chinese 


_ should have a share. 


The Determining Factor in Self-Support 
JACOB SPEICHER. 


T sometimes happens that a successful work in self- 

T] support is attained by missionaries in spite of their 

methods, while on the other hand earnest men of God 

have worked and prayed for a successful self-supporting 

work among Chinese churches without ever seeing its realiza- 

tion. The fact is there are forces at work in connection with 

the self-support of Chinese churches which lie wholly outside 

the realm of foreign missionaries. Still, after all is said on that 

point, it is nevertheless true that at certain periods it is the 
missionary who becomes the determining factor. 


THE NEED OF AN HABITUAL AND DETERMINING FRAME OF 
MIND ON THE PART OF THE MISSIONARY TOWARDS 
SELF-SUPPORT. 


There are missionaries who have a strong father-and-mother 
heart for the Chinese churches. ‘They love them too much to 
spoil them by unwise help. They seem to possess the God-given 
common sense to know when to help a weak church in a tight 
place and when, for the sake of discipline and development of 
the little churches, it is necessary to refuse help. O that 
Divine Wisdom were given each one of us in order that we 
could know when to help and when to refrain. 

We know a missionary to whom was given a number of 
local churches to shepherd. One of the strongest among these 
churches, having a membership of about 50 in good standing, 


in 
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appointed their deacons to ask the missionary that, inasmuch 
as the senior missionary had previously sent preachers to the 
church for certain periods during the year with salary and 
traveling expenses all paid, the junior missionary should please 
continue to do the same for them. This the junior missionary 
could not promise to do. He boldly asked the church to 
contribute towards the support of a preacher and if they did 
their best he would help if necessary to make up the total sum 
needed. Thie local church was highly indignant at the young 
missionary and utterly refused to consider the proposal. A 
dead-lock followed. The local church considered the junior 
missionary lacking in love, the fundamental requisite of a 
Christian. The young missionary was convinced that if the 
local church at possessed true life it was her duty to show 
the fruits of it. If, on the other hand, the church was 
really dead, then the quicker the funeral the better for all 
concerned. Consequently he resolved not to visit nor to call 
upon any members of the church in question: nor were the 
ordinances observed. This condition lasted for over six 
months. Finally, the better class of members got together 
outside of the church meeting and advocated raising a sum of 
money to call a preacher for the rest of the year. The plan 
found favor with many, so that it was brought before the local 
church and then and there a fund sufficiently large to pay a 
preacher for the rest of the year was raised. A suitable man 
was found in the Seminary and at the end of the year the 
members of that church unanimously called the student to 
become pastor of the church for the ensuing year with 
entire salary paid by the church. They claimed that never 
before had they enjoyed such preaching. This is now over 
14 years ago. That church has been self-supporting ever 
since and in addition gives a good collection every year 
towards the support of the Home Missionary Society of their 
field. That almost drastic method with this local church had 
a wholesome effect upon other local churches. Was the young 
missionary lacking in love towards the church of God? The 
fact is he loved the Lord’s work too much to interpose foreign 
money in the way of the free work of the Spirit. 


THE BEST SELF-SUPPORTING CHURCHES IN CHINA. 


The fact that most of the larger missionary societies 
working in China have established more than one or two 
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missions in different parts of the country gives opportunity for 
interesting study in self-support. Anglican, Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Methodist, and Presbyterian Boards have each occupied 
different sections of the country. It is worthy of note that in 
each case where a Mission Board is carrying on work in the 
Amoy, Swatow, Foochow, and Canton districts the work in 
those fields stands first among all others in the matter of self- 
support. The best self-supporting churches are in the Amoy 
district with Foochow and Swatow ranking second. It would 
seem that the Chinese tribe called Haklos, the people occupying 
the Amoy and Swatow districts, are abont the most favorable 
material for developing self-supporting churches. One may say 
that this is due to the fact that the Gospel has been preached in 


these two districts the longest, but those who work among the | 


Haklos know that oftentimes newly organized cougregations 
will do better in self-support than some of the older churches 
which have become accustomed to some foreign financial aid. An 
investigation made a few years ago on the question of self- 
support brought out the fact that the Amoy churches (of nearly 
every Mission Board) were contributing sums of money to the 
extent of about $7.00 per church member. In the Swatow 
- district (Baptist and Presbyterian) the sums raised by the 

churches equalled about $4.50 to $5.00 per church member. 
The churches in Foochow do almost as well and in some 
instances perhaps even better. In Canton, Baptist, Congre- 


-gational, Presbyterian, do fairly well, but do not come up to the 


above mentioned fields. Only after these four fields mentioned 
do missions farther north take rank in the matter of raising 
funds. 
It would be difficult to say that the methods used in the 
Amoy, Swatow, and Foochow districts to inculcate self-support 
are better. I believe we have to do with facts which lie deeper 
than mission methods. Perhaps the people in the South are in 
better financial circumstances than those of the North. I do not 
think the salaries of pastors in the South are higher than in 
Centraland North China. ‘These and other data may have a 
certain influence in determining results, but I am convinced 
that self-support will never make headway among a number of 
_ local churches until it becomes a matter of conscience and 
self-respect. It is not contrary to the spirit of the Gospel to 
receive aid for the proclamation of the Love of God. But every 
Chinese Christian must learn that it is more blessed to give 
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than to receive and that the highest blessing of God can only 
be realized in giving time, money, and self. 

Knowing these things to be facts, it is well for us to so 
shape our thoughts in relation to this important subject that we 
shall be found to maintain the proper attitude of mind and 
heart, in season and out of season, and to exercise the same as 
we come in contact with the churches in Christ Jesus in China, 


Tsinantu, the Capital of Shantung 
R. C. FORSYTH. 


N epitome of what has been written in the book on 
‘“Shantung ” may suffice as regards 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF TSINANFU. 


About 2200 B. C., a small couutry called the kingdom of 
Tau {78 §%) was established within the present area of the city 
of Tsinan. Tothe east, twenty-five miles off, was another small 
kingdom called Tsinan. The capital of this kingdom was 
called Tungp‘ingling (3€ In the Chin dynasty, 300 B.C, 
for some unknown reason this city was carried bodily up from 
its former site and its materials used in extending the small 
city of Tau which henceforth took the name of Tsinan. The 
ruins of the ancient city of Tungp‘ingling are still to be seen 
by the traveller who goes east from Tsiuan by the cart road; 
they are uot far from the village of Lungshan which has now 
a station on the railway to Tsingtau. 

There is a legend regarding the moving of Tungp‘ingling 
to the effect that it was all done in one night, men being 
placed shoulder to shoulder the whole distance and passing the 
materials from hand to hand. : 

The original centre of the city of ‘Tau seems to have been 
located around the site of the district magistrate’s yamen in 
Tsinan as there is an inscription on an ornamental archway 
found just outside the yamen stating that this was formerly the 
appanage of Tau (f8 F #& #4), and on the reverse side of the 
building facing east are the characters (BB i &), meaning 
the ancient city of P‘ingling. 

Inside the south gate of Tsinan is a famous well said 
to have been dug by the greatly revered Emperor Shun of 
classical memory. It is also on record that this same individual 
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ploughed over what is now called Lishanting on the east side 
of the city, and that he fished in the streams of the neigh- 
bourhood which are numerous and whose waters, clear as 
crystal, even now afford an ma supply for all the inhabitants 
of the city and suburbs. 

The city wall has been so built as to include a consider- 
able portion of the marsh land on the north side and this forms 
what is now called the ‘‘lake’? which is a very prominent 
feature of the city proper and is a very popular and beautiful 
place of resort. 


THE PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS 


of the modern city are a memorial temple to the celebrated 
Li Hung-chang which stands on the south side of the lake, 
and a similar temple, also on the borders of the lake, is 
erected to the memory of Chang Yao, a popular governor of the 
province who died in r8gr. 

- Other recent buildings are the Provincial Assembly Hall, 
the Literary Chancellor’s yamen, and a Public Library. The 
Governor’s yamien stands in the centre of the city and 
is adorned with noble trees and a pond called the ‘ Pearl 
Spring’’ of beautifully clear water. ‘There is also a normal 


school, a law school and a college within the city walls. 


The suburbs to the east, west, and south (the north consisting 
of uninhabitable swampy ground being left out) are enclosed in 
a stone wall built at the time of the Taiping rebellion in 1852. 
The southwest suburb has a large mosque surrounded by a 
Mohammedan population numbering, it is said, at least thirty 
thousand. In the west suburb are also a government hospital 
and college... Outside the west suburb is what is called ‘‘ The 
Settlement ”? which has all been built and laid out since the 
year 1900. ‘The streets in this part of the city are macadam- 


ized, broad, lined with trees and lighted with electricity. In it 


are some handsome foreign buildings including the German 
Cousulate, Deutsch Asiatische Bank, Hospital, etc., and a 
model prison and public garden built and leat: out by the 
Government within recent years, 

The population of Tsinanfu is variously estimated as 
between 350,000 to 400,000 inhabitants and is rapidly increas- 
ing. The railway from ‘I'singtau has its terminus in the 
settlement and the Tientsin-Pukow railway station is near by, 
as also the administrative offices in connection with it. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARY WORK IN TSINANEV. 


The Roman Catholic missionaries of the Franciscan order 
began work in the city of Tsinan in 1636 A.D., but owing to 
the great wave of persecution which swept over the Chinese 
empire in 1665 this became submerged and was not resumed til] 
1723 A.D. in the reign of the Emperor K‘ang Hsi. - Since 
that time, however, the mission has been steadily carried oy 
and in 1909 native Christians to the number of 88,000 are 
reported as connected with it. The headquarters of the Prop. 
aganda is within the city walls and close to the west gate and 
a handsome cathedral and other buildings are conspicuously 
placed near the railway some distance outside the walls of the 
east suburb. | 


PROTESTANT MISSIONARY WORK IN TSINANFU. 


The Rev. J. S. McIlvaine of the American Presbyterian 
Mission began workgin Tsinan in 1871 as the first Protestant 
missionary resident in that city and the work was carried on 
by him with zeal and earnestness and largely at his own 
expense till his death in 1881 in the 37th year of his age, 
Mr. McIlvaine never married and thus bravely bore his burden 
of service alone. His grave on the hillside is carefully tended 
aud a memorial hospital in the east suburb keeps his memory 
fragrant. Rev. J. Fisher and Mr. and Mrs. Crossette joined Mr. 
McIlvaine in his work in 1876. In those days it required much 
faith and courage to make the attempt as the inhabitants of Tsi- 
nan were then notoriously hostile to foreigners. Mr. Crossette’s 
work was wholly evangelistic, preaching daily in the street . 
chapel and making itinerating trips in the surrounding country. 
He assisted in famine relief work in 1878 and ministered to 
1,000 refugees whom he gathered into the city and from them 
caught the famine fever, a form of typhus, and from the 
effects of which he never afterwards fully recovered. Mrs. 
Crossette laboured on in China many years after her husband's 
death and still lives in retirement in America. 

Rev. John and Mrs. Murray arrived in Tsinan in 1876. 
Mr. Murray, after 37 years of arduous service, still carries on his 
work in the mission. Mrs. Murray died’in 1902, leaving her 
husband and four children to mourn her loss. | 

Dr. and Mrs. Bergen joined the mission in 1883 and worked 
for some years there before going to the Arts College in 
Weihsien. Dr. Gilbert Reid, now director of the International 
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Iustitute in Shanghai, joined the mission in Tsinan in 1885 
and was for seven years connected with it. Dr. Reid, while in 
Nsinan, with characteristic patience and perseverance, laboured 
hard for six years against violent opposition to secure land in 
the east suburb for the use of the mission. He ventured in this 
connection to rent a small house in the southeast suburb, but 
on going to occupy it was violently attacked by a mob and 
beaten till he was unconscious, but friendly hands assisted him 
to the house of a native Christian where he remained for the 
night. This case was finally taken to Peking and resulted in 
the purchase of the land on which the McIlvaine Memorial 


Hospital now stands. 


MEDICAL MISSION WORK IN TSINAN 


was carried on in connection with the American Presbyterian 
Mission within the city by Dr. Coltman for about five years, 
but it was not till the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Neal in 
Tsinan in May 1890, after six years of service in Tengchowfu, 
that the medical work was properly developed by the erection 
in the east suburb of the McIlvaine Memorial Hospital in 1893 
and the Louisa Y. Boyd Hospital in 1896. Here the work is still 
going on under the care of Dr. Charles F. Johnson who joined 
the staff in 1909, after previous service of 20 years in 
Ichowfu, Dr. Neal having been transferred to the Union Medical 
College as its first Principal. 

? Dr. W. B. Hamilton joined the mission in 1889 and 
died in rg12 in the full maturity of his powers. He was 
much beloved by both Chinese and foreigners and as a wise 
councillor and faithful friend will long be remembered by 
them. In the Boxer year of rg00, he distinguished himself 
by organizing the relief of a large party of missionaries 
from the interior and securing their safe retreat to Chefoo. He 
has left a wife and child to mourn his loss but Mrs. Hamilton 
still carries on work in connection with the mission. Others 
have joined the mission since, vzz., Rev. A. B. and Mrs. Dodd, 
Miss S. E. Boehne, Rev. W. W. and Mrs. Johnston, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. A. Torrance, and D-. Miss C. S. Merwin. 


THE ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION 


had determined for some time previously to begin work in the 
capital of the province, but it was only in 1887 that the station 
of Tsinanfu was definitely occupied by the arrival of Rev. S. B. 
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Drake and family and in November 1888 he was joined by 
Rev. F. Harmon. Mr. Harmon soon after his arrival rented 
a house in the south suburb and went into it bringing with 
him a good deal of apparatus which it was hoped could be useq 
for lectures to the gentry and literati of the city, but after 
a few days’ occupation a mob collected, broke open the main 
door, burst into the compound, and beat and trampled upon Mr. 
Harmon who fiually escaped torn and bleeding and, running up 
the main street, at last found refuge in the house of Dr. 
Coltman.. A good deal of property was lost and destroyed and 
the case took a considerable time to settle. Rev. F. H. James 
who was afterwards murdered by the Boxers in Peking in 1900 
arrived in Tsinan about the end of 1888. He only remained, 
however, for about a year and finally left the mission. It was 
not till after the settlement of the Boxer troubles in 1903 that 
the mission was resumed by the arrival of Rev. J. S. and Mrs, 
Whitewright who removed from Tsingchowfu after many years’ 
service there in connection with the Theological Training 
Institute. Work was begun on somewhat new lines by the 
erection of a large museum and a lecture hall and other 
buildings forming what is called 


THE TSINANFU CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE. 


This work was begun in a small way in Tsingchowfu and 
gradually became quite a feature in the work carried on in 
that city. The buildings in Tsinan, however, were planned on 
a much larger scale and the result has entirely justified the | 
wisdom of so doing. The average attendance is about a 
thousand per day six days a week, and in the pilgrim season 
visitors come in thousands daily. Lectures on Sunday after- 
noons to students are frequent and other functionsare frequently in 
evidence. A Soldiers’ Institute has been opened in the ‘‘ Settle- 
ment’’ near the permanent camp where the garrison numbers 
7,000 men. The opening ceremony was held in the spring of 
1913. A church has been built in the south suburb, in connection 
with the mission, which seats an audience of 600 persons and 
this accommodation is already fully taken up. A preaching 
hall in the west suburb has been usualiy crowded every eveu- 
ing for more than a year to hear the old, old Gospel. The 
present staff in connection with the mission is: Rev. J. S. and 
Mrs. Whitewright, Rev. F. and Mrs. Harmon, Dr. and Mrs. 
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Balme, Dr. and Mrs. Fleming and Nurse Logan, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Forsyth (retired). : 


RECENT EXTENSION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF MISSION 
WORK IN TSINANFU. 


‘he American Presbyterian Mission has extended its 
premises in the east suburb to include—besides the chapel 
already built—rooms for class work alongside of it. A new 
girls’ school is opened to hold sixty pupils and a boys’ school © 
is planned to be built next spring to accommodate a hundred 
scholars. | 

A preaching hall in the city near the South Gate has also 
been operated with much success for some time. The Union 
Hospital in connection with the Medical College in the south 
suburb is to be enlarged to accommodate a hundred in-patients 
aud a new house is to be built for Dr. Fleming. 

It is anticipated that within the next year or two the Arts 
College in Weihsien and the Theological College in Tsing- 
chowfu in connection with the Shantung Christian University 
will be removed to new buildings which are designed to be 
erected outside the suburb wall of Tsinan, south of the Institute 
premises. A hundred acres of land are already bought (or 
nearly so) and work will be begun next spring when the plans 
have been passed in detail by the home authorities, 


THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH | 


(ue, independent of any mission and calling itself the 4 ve ®) 
has made a beginning in this city. Buildings to cost over 
£2,000 sterling are in course of construction and are expected 
to be finished this spring. According to the plans, a chapel 
to hold 1,000 people is to be erected besides other edifices such 
as a hospital and dispensary, boys and girls’ schools, kinder- 
garten school and a branch of the Y. M. C. A. - 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


has also recently taken action in Tsinanfu. It has rented 
- aChinese building at a cost of $100 Mex. per month and has 
_ hadin November 1913 an opening ceremony extending over four 
days in which all classes of the community were well repre- 
sented. Mr. and Mrs. Herchlieb have recently come from the 
U.S.A. to take charge of the work and Mr. Samuel J. Mills 
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who has carried on the Association meetings siuce Mr. Mott was 
in Tsinan in February last has had the sanction of his mission, 
the A. P. M., to give his services in this connection for another 
year. 
Thus Christianity may be said to be well represented in a 
variety of ways in this city and by the blessing of God should 
be largely successful. 


Aemortam.—Henry V. Noyes, D.D. 


eealHE Rev. Dr. Henry V. Noyes, who passed away quietly and 
peacefully on January 21st, at nine in the evening, was 
one of the meekest and most modest of men. In his 
character and disposition he was a glory and an adornment 
to the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. Aud his departure was 
beautiful. 

Who that has read the life story of the Rev. J. Walter Lowrie, 
capable, consecrated, beloved, full of energy and promise, and 
killed by pirates after only seven years in China; who that has 
read of the clever, faithful, Ann Hasseltine Judson of Burma, 
but has had his spirit stirred within him? ‘‘It was books on 
the lives of Walter Lowrie and Ann Hasseltine Judson,’’ wrote 
Dr. Noyes to me once, ‘‘that interested me most in my boyhood 
days in missions.’’ This was over in America, on a farm at 
Seville, Ohio. There the future venerable missionary was born, 
seventy-seven years ago. There he was influenced for God and 
man. | 
Nor has Dr. Noyes been alone in his missionary career. His 
wife, two sisters, and two sons have given themselves heart and 
soul to the uplift of China. | 

We do not, in these days of ocean greyhounds, come out 

to China on sailing ships, but Dr. Noyes did so. This mode of 
travel linked him with the veterans of modern missions. It 
divided the venerables from the new-comers, so to speak; the age 
of first-fruits in missionary work in China from the age of wide- 
spread awakenings. 
. | Mr. Noyes, as he was then, arrived in Canton, the cradle of 
China missions, in the year 1866. Canton and Canton Province 
were already rich with historic missionary memories. His notable 
predecessors were numerous. It was only a generation after Dr. 
-Morrison’s death that Dr. Noyeg atrived. 

In 1868, two years after her brether, Miss Harriet Noyes also 
arrived in Canton. Miss Noyes’ name, as principal of the famous 
True Light Seminary, will go down in China’s missionary history 
even as her elder brother’s will as head of the Fati Seminary and 
Schools. She has been forty-five years a missionary. In 1873, 
seven years after her brother, Miss Mattie Noyes, Dr. Noyes’ 
second sister, arrived in China. She became the wife of John 
G. Kerr, M.D., LL.D., Superintendent of the Canton Hospital. 
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Mrs. Kerr has been in the Orient for forty years. She works in 
connection with the Refuge for the Insane, founded by her 
husband, and the first insane asylum in China. 

Although the name of Mr. Richard V. Noyes, B.A., second 

son of Dr. and Mrs. Noyes, does not appear on the list of mission- 
aries of the South China Mission, yet his brief, faithful, earnest 
work there, so cheerfully given and with no expense to the 
Board, deserves special mention. Mr. Richard V. Noyes graduated 
from the University of Wooster in rg90r1. While a student he 
decided to devote his life to missionary work in China. Mr. Noyes 
wrote to his parents in the following words :—‘‘ In whatever way 
I can do most for the glory of God, that I want to do. I will 
make it a matter of prayer and I feel sure I shall be guided to 
enter either Johns Hopkins University or the Auburn Theological 
Seminary when the right time comes.’’ 
After nearly two years engaged in actual missionary work in 
Honolulu and in China he decided to take up the study of 
theology rather than medicine, though his personal preference 
was to become a medical missionary. He had engaged his passage 
and expected soon to sail. But very early one May morning, 
after three days’ illness, during which he manifested in a remark- 
able degree the sustaining power and preciousness of the Gospel, 
he entered the higher service, aged twenty-three years. 

The T‘ai P‘ing, or Great Peace, Rebellion had just been 
crushed by the Imperialists, aided most powerfully by ‘‘ Chinese 
Gordon’’ and his ‘‘ Ever Victorious Army,’’ when Mr. Noyes 
began his missionary career. The Manchu Dynasty was still to 
rule China for half a century. The leader of this rebellion was a 
student, Hung, who met Liang, one of Dr. Milne’s converts, and 
read several tracts composed by that venerable Chinese Christain. 
This revolution advertised in a general, though unfortunate, way 
the leading features of Christianity. Gradually the proclamation 
of salvation by repentance and.faith in Jesus, which had given his 
preaching such power at first, was abandoned, and worldly ambition 
and blasphemy greatly increased. ‘The rebellion had shown, how- 
ever, that a Christian basis could underlie a great movement. 

When the recent Republican Revolution was brewing, and 
the Tartar General had been killed in Canton, it is said that the 
Viceroy of Kwangtung and Admiral Li had a consultation about | 
inspecting the state of affairs at the Fati Schools, for both men 
feared the wideawake New China influence of the native teachers 
and students of those institutions. The Viceroy was in favor of 


the inspection, but the Admiral, who thought he knew a little ~ 


_ better, said that it was no use trying to inspect the Fati Seminary 
and Schools as the head thereof (Dr. Noyes) was well up in war 
tactics, having been through war himself, in America, and so he 
certainly would not commit himself. 

Dr. Noyes never preached revolution, nor did he teach it at the 
_Fati Seminary and Schools. He longed and worked and prayed 
for a New China, it is true, based upon righteousness, but his 
whole attitude and influence was distinctly one of peace. In the 
Seminary and Schools, however, were Chinese of prominence 
who were known to be friends of Dr. Sun Yat Sen—men who 
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desired better things for their country, and who hoped that better 
things were coming. | 

Dr. Noyes has written, in a paper read before the Canton 
Missionary Conference only last May : ‘‘ It may seem surprising to 
some of you that the established work of Protestant Missions, on 
the mainland in China, is within my recollection. Dr. Morrison’s 
work was in Macao, and the work of Dr. S. Wells Williams, Dr. 
Bridgman, and one or two others was mainly confined to the Foreign 
Factory Site. Even Dr. Happer waited ten years after his arrival 
before setting foot inside the walled city.’’ Dr. Noyes also said on — 
that occasion, ‘‘I have never forgotten a caution given me by my 
good fellow passenger, Rev. Jonathan Wilson, who had been a mis- 
sionary in Siam for eight years. (This caution was given on the 
sailing vessel coming to China for the first time.) He said: ‘Do. 
not be too hasty in forming your judgment of what you may see 
on the field. It may seem to you as though very little has been 
done.’ I kept this advice in mind and was thankful for it. The 
work did seem slow. The amount accomplished did seem small, 
It had been twenty years since Dr. Happer’s arrival, and the 
number of church members connected with the Presbyterian 
Mission was less than twenty. ‘The first time I saw Mr. Roberts 
of the Baptist Mission, he told me the number of members of their 
Churclr was thirty-six, and he added: ‘ But I do not know how 
many of them are Christians.’ But from all that we have seen of 
the members of the Baptist Church, I think that we may calculate 
that there was earnest sincerity in most, if not all, of those Chris- | 
tians. I do not remember the statistics of the other missions, but 
recollect that the number of Christians in all China was estimated 
at five thousand. | 

 *Tfthe work did seem small at first, I came in time to under- 

stand the difficulties that had to be met, and to admire the sturdy 
faith of those pioneers which held them to their work, notwith- 
standing all discouragements, or, to use a military phrase, made them 
still ‘stand by their guns’ when to outward seeming it was like 
bombarding granite walls with pellets from a pop-gun. If we leave 
the power of God out, the attempt was, as critics said who looked 
at it from a merely human point of view, ‘ foolishness.’ But our 
predecessors knew what we know, that ‘It hath pleased God 
through the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.’ ”’ 

For the first fifteen years the Rev. Henry V. Noyes was 
engaged in direct evangelistic work. During those days he 
travelled extensively through Kwangtung and Hainan, prospect- 
ing. It is due to the zeal and work of such prospectors that the 
American Presbyterian Mission now has such an extensive opening 
and work in these vast regions. Quiet, faithful itinerating done in 
the decades past when it was dangerous to do it, ought not to be 
forgotten by the new missionaries of the Church. a 

Deep down in the foundation of things and events, the work of 
such men as Dr. Noyes has been among the key situations in Canton 
Province—key situations that have influenced China and the world. 

Here is where evangelistic work is seen to be, in addition to its 
soul-saving power, which is its chief aim, a mighty reflex force in 
the actual reformation and regeneration of a nation. This has 
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been conclusively demonstrated in history since the days of Peter 
and Paul. If Dr. Noyes had not established churches and chapels 
and had not had the Message preached to the men of Canton, the 
Sz Yup, and Heung Shan, according to his faithful ability, it would 
have been far more difficult for successive missionaries. The 
larger number of Chinese who have gone abroad to America, 
Australia, and the world have gone from these districts of Canton 
Province. Enlightenment came to Kwangtung earliest, and so 
Kwangtung is benefiting all China and the world thereby. 

‘‘T anchored one peaceful night,’’ wrote Dr. Noyes, ‘‘ under 
the bright stars at Kam Kai, but was aroused at midnight by the 
alarm of robbers, and my travelling companion, Rev. W. E. 
McChesney, struck by a stray bullet, fell bleeding and dying by my 
side. He could not have been conscious of pain, for the bullet had 
struck him just above the right ear, but his strong frame shuddered 
asit struggled with death. He soon became quiet, however, and 
my fingers felt his pulse grow weaker and weaker until it stopped, 
and left me wondering where now in the wide universe was the 
real Mr. McChesney who, in the vigor of health, had been talking 
with me, only shortly before.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


After a splendid fifteen years of evangelistic work, Dr. Noyes 
received his call to take up educational work. For twenty-eight 
years he was an educationist. He was the head of the Fati-Canton 
Educational Institutions. | 

The work has gone on at the Fati Theological Seminary, 
Middle and Primary Schools, without a fanfare of trumpets to catch 
the attention of the mau on the street, without any self-advertisement 
whatsoever, therefore the man on the street does not know of Fati 
and the long-suffering, quiet, steady, industrious, successful, 
educational work of the Rev. Henry V. Noyes, D.D. 

Dr. Noyes has not even allowed himself to be called the 
President, but the Faculty and Mission recognize him as such. He 
has long been recognized by the Chinese as such, also, whether he 
wanted to be called the Rev. President or not. 

There are institutions in other parts of the world far more 


famous, institutions designed to help the Church, institutions where — 


men are trained for the sacred office of the ministry, institutions 
that have received far more financial support, where the faculties, 
good and able men, have groaned over the lack of students 
willing to come up to the help of the Church as future preachers 
and teachers. But the careful and accurate student of missions, 
like some of the Christian men of business and affairs, who 
have wisely gone forth from America to study the situations 
on the mission fields at first hand, will find Fati and the work of 
Dr. Noyes, and will size up situations by results. The schools 
that can produce men that will stay in the Church, and work for 
the Church ; work in the ways necessary for the soundest planting 
of the Church in non-Christian lands, these schools will. be 
discovered, and when discovered it will not be such a desperate, 
disheartening, next-to-impossible operation to get adequate funds 
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to maintain existing work in good running condition, and to grow | 
and advance a little in size and efficiency. 

Fati, judging by actual and definite results, is a very success. 
ful institution. Considering the funds that this Fati plant has 
received in the past from the church in America, the small invest. 
ment has returned large results that are felt powerfully to-day, 
throughout the whole province, in city and country. This Fatj 
work of Dr. Noyes has produced preachers and teachers that have 
gone out and are going out far and wide. He has certainly done 
the very best that he could with the funds at his disposal—looking 
at things financially just now. It is the spirit of the man that has 
done far more than the money could. He was ready at all times, 
to preach, teach, oversee, and pray. He was always ready to look 
into the smallest detail as well as to manage the large affairs. 

In his old age he saw his beloved Fati growing as never 
before, growing in a way that he longed to see years ago. Grow- 
ing, Fati certainly is. The students grow in numbers and power. 
The property expands greatly, and there was recently actually 
a good-sized sum of money promised by a discoverer of Fati, 
the late Mr. L. H. Severance, benefactor of deserving institutions, 
on the condition that the Church in America enables the hard- 
working Board of Foreign Missions to properly equip the noble 
Fati work. 

Mr. Severance promised this money because he personally saw 
and sized up the work, influence, and prospects. Those dollars 
will, taking into consideration past evidences and proofs, and God’s 
gracious blessing continued into the near future, result in a mighty 
Christian educational plant at Fati, Canton, China. 

God bless the memory and work of Dr. Henry V. Noyes, late 
head of Fati, recently senior missionary in South China ; beloved, 
respected, honored; a man who had seen God Almighty, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit mightily bless the Land of Sinim, and who 
now resides in the immediate presence of God. 


/ 
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& THE TaxoLocicar, QUARTERLY OF THE NANKING SCHOOL, OF 


Vor. I. No. 1. Presbyterian Mission Press, 80 cents per 
annum, including postage. 


This is a comely booklet of 144 ordinary pages, besides extra 
red and ‘‘art’’ paper pages at the beginning. Its general ‘‘ get 
up” is highly creditable alike to its editors and printers. Its aims 
are set forth in an English Foreword by Rev. J. L. Stuart, and in 
a Chinese /ntroduction by its editor-in-chief, Rev. Ch‘en Chin- 
yung. ‘To quote from the former : 

- It will contain Biblical expositions; homiletic matter; book reviews; 
exegetical and other essays by our own (Nanking) students on assigned topics; 
apologetics adapted to China; editorials on current questions, and other 
material. 

Coming to the current number, we have a Chinese (but no 
English) Table of Contents ; six pages of photo-pictures and six of 
Chinese /utroduction. Then, in the forefront of the magazine 
itself, 25 pages of articles on Church Independence, and Religion 
and the State. The subtitles of the latter are ‘‘ The Unreality of 
Founding a New #%&,”’ ‘‘ The Injustice of Fixing a National J,’’ 
Unreasonableness of Giving Confucianism a Leading Status,”’ 
- followed (after some public correspondence) with editorials to the 

effect that the establishment of Confucianism is opposed to the 
republican spirit; destructive of national harmony and provocative of 
warfare ; irrelevant to the progress of virtue ; inimical to the con- 
stitution of the Republic ; and beset with various practical obstacles. 
Then the reader steps from the stormy blasts into a quiet class-room 
where Mr. Stuart discourses on Evidences of the Life of Jesus, and 
gives an Analysis of the Book of the Revelation ; and Mr. Ch‘en 
offers a paper on Modern Study of the Old Testament. Four 
sermon-outlines follow; a section of translation (? from whom) on 
notable interpreters of the Bible—where a little English type would 
have helped identification of names (? who were % 7. # EB 

F, 


Fj lj HX); an article on Semitic religions ; 


an article from THE CHINESE RECORDER (? title and author); an 
article on the Gift of Tongues ; Statistics; Reports ; Records; a Para- 
ble; Miscellany (at the end), and Answers to Scripture Problems. 
These include the problem of Jonah—the story a literal history ; 
_ Joshua commanding the sun to stand still—also literal history ; Crea- 
tion of Light on the ‘“‘ first day’’—it differed entirely from sun and 
moon light ; and two apparent inconsistencies in our Lord’s teaching 
and practice—by the Chinese editor-in-chief, who contributes some 
30,000 words of the whole magazine, either of his own, or as a tran- 
slating secretary. Truly, he has worked hard for his first number ! 
The whole represents a praiseworthy attempt, on the part of 
our Nanking friends, to supply a great need among Chinese 
preachers, many of whom have been bewailing the lack of a 
preachers’ magazine for years. How that attempt is likely to be 
fulfilled, readers of the above short summary may perhaps gather 
for themselves. | 
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We trust that, in future numbers, some room may be found for 
things spiritual and ‘‘experimental.’’ And as vital Christianity 
centres around the two glorious facts of (1) the redemption of opr 
Lord Jesus Christ—to be realized by penitent faith, and (2) the 
triumphant power of His Spirit—to be grasped by persistent prayer 
we hope that no number will be entirely free from some cognizance 
of these two gréat essentials—these paramount topics of the 
ministerial message. | 


W. ARTHUR CORNABY. 


W TRANSLATION CF Dr. TorREy’s ‘‘ WHAT THE BIBLE TEACHES,” 
with notes from a Chinese class-room. Chinese Baptist Publication 
Society, Canton. | 


The original of ‘‘ Sheng Ching Pao Hsun’”’ is a well-known book 
by a well-known Bible preacher and teacher. In the title page of 
the original the book is described as, ‘‘ A Thorough and Com- 
prehensive Study of What the Bible has to Say Concerning the | 
Great Doctrines of Which it Treats.’’ We are told in the preface 
that, ‘‘ This book represents years of study; its contents have 
been tested again and again in the class-room. In classes com- 
posed, in some instances, of representatives of thirty-six denomina- 
tions. . . . This work is an attempt at a careful, unbiased, syste- 
aN thorough-going, inductive study and statement of Bible 
truth.’’ | 

It was a most happy thought to put this book into Chinese, 
and the Chinese title is appropriate. The book was first issued in 
two volumes. Now a second edition has been called for, and it is 
just out, the whole work being neatly printed in one volume. 

Dr. Torrey’s own book in English contains 535 pages. The 
Chinese, which proportionally does not have so much matter ona 
page, has 400 pages. So it is seen the work is abridged and ad- 
apted, the translation having been done by Rev. Jacob Speicher 
of Canton. We have been using this book in the Training School 
Department of our Theological Seminary in Nanking; and it is 
being used also in the Women’s Bible Training School. The 
book is a most excellent summary of the salient doctrines of 
the Bible, which are accepted iu common by the evangelical deno- 
minations, and the translator has put much work into the Chinese 
translation. The fact that the first edition has been sold out 
shows that the book is being widely used, and it will have an 
increasing sphere of usefulness. As a text book it can be heartily 
recommended for general use in Bible institutes, and for private 
study by Chinese Christian workers. | 

At the same time, however, there are some points which if 
guarded would much increase the usefulness of the book. 

While in English we are accustomed to the inductive method, 
and to syllogisms and propositions of all sorts with their logical 
deductions, yet it is doubtful if this method is adapted to the 
oriental mind as it is to the western. It would perhaps be better 
to recast the book somewhat in this respect. ‘The style, too, for the 
general reader, should perhaps be more simple. It would be well, 
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also, if attention were given to the mechanical make-up of the 
book. The propositions should appear in bolder type and the 
Scripture and comments in smaller type. The word used for the 
‘‘baptism’’ of the Holy Spirit, is the word signifying ‘‘ immersion,’’ 
and used by the Baptist denomination only. In a book for general 
use the term should be one acceptable to all; preferably, the word 
used in the union version of the New Testament. ‘The translator 


of the book will no doubt have these points in mind in the prepara- 


tion of a third edition, which will undoubtedly in due time be 
called for. | 

We are glad to hear that arrangements have been made to put 
the book into Mandarin. This will be to distinct advantage. No 
doubt most of the Bible students throughout China, who memorize 
the Scripture, do so in Mandarin rather than the Wenli. It would 
be a great help to have the Scripture references in mandarin, even 
though the body of the book were still in Wenli. 

The work of the kind that Mr. Speicher has undertaken will 
be most heartily commended by all who are engaged in the promo- 
tion of Bible study among Chinese Christian workers. 


PRP. 


tt A New PART ONE (EXPERIMENTAL). By E. W. 
Sawpon, B.Sc. (Vict.). Macmillan & Co. To be obtained at Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. 


Mr. Sawdon has given us an excellent experimental introduc- - 


tory book of Geometry—and one that could be used to great 
advantage in the Senior Primary School. It is founded on the 
sound pedagogical principle of ‘‘learn by doing.’’ Instead of 
starting out with a large number of axioms and general principles, 
the student is led step by step by an inductive process to the 
discovery of important facts. Nothing is told him which he can 
discover for himself. The practical problems and exercises are 
well chosen, and will certainly prove interesting to the pupil. 

Theoretical Geometry will be more easily comprehended by 
one who has had the preliminary training furnished by this book 
One of the great disadvantages connected with the old way o. 
studying Geometry was that the pupil could not see that it had any 
practical value whatsoever. Here he begins with the practical and 
- concrete aspects of the subject, and afterwards will approach the 
_ more abstract side with greater interest. 

Mr. Sawdon in the English introduction has himself explained 
the character of his book and the advantage of using it. As to the 
get-up of the book, it is very satisfactory; the type is clear and 
large and the figures are well drawn. Like all good text-books 
this one is the result of class work and much of it has been taught 
to students before being published. | 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Sawdon will find time to go on 
with his work on Geometry and that Part II may soon see the light 


of day. 
F. H. Pp. 
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JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERY OF AMOY RVR. Amoy: 


A. L. Warnshuis. 20 cents, postage extra. 


This is an account of the Jubilee Meetings held in Amoy in 
commemoration of the establishment of the Presbytery there fifty 
years ago, with the addresses delivered on that occasion. Work | 
was begun in Amoy by missionaries of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church of America in 1844. Some years later, missionaries were 
sent from the Presbyterian Church in Engiand. The relations of 
the two missions were from the beginning very friendly. So that 
when the time came for the better organization of the Church, it 
was agreéd by the missionaries that only one Presbytery should be 
set up, representing a united Chinese Church. To this proposal 
the Church in England at once agreed. But the Church in 
America objected, and instructed their missionaries to follow the 
then universal practice and set up in Amoy a Presbytery of the 
American Church. ‘The missionaries declined to obey; it would 
have meant the setting up of two Presbyteries and breaking up the 


. unity of the Chinese Church. The controversy went on for some 
years, ending at last by the missionaries resigning rather than 


follow divisive courses. The Church in America seeing this 
yielded and gave their consent to the proposal. In this way, 
through the wisdom and zeal of these early missionaries, there was 
inaugurated at Amoy that new and better way that is now being 
generally followed throughout the mission field. This whole 
story is told with interesting details in one of the addresses printed 
in the book. | 


Details are also given regarding the growth of the work in 
membership, schools, medical work, Romanised literature, etc. 


During these fifty years the adult membership has risen from 557 


to 4,300, and the annual givings from $993 to about $35,000. 
There are in connection with the Synod (owing to the extension 
of the work, after about thirty years, the Presbytery was divided 
into two) now thirty ordained ministers, who are, according to the 


_ tule observed from the beginning, entirely supported by the freewill 


givings of their people. 
A number of Deputies were present and gave addresses: The 
General Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of England, who 
had come to China expressly to attend these meetings, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sloan of the C. I. M., representatives of the L. M. S. workin — 
Amoy, and of the Presbyterian Churches of Swatow, Formosa, and © 
Manchuria. At one of the meetings several of the high Chinese 
authorities were present and offered their congratulations. . 


The book contains a number of photographs; among these is 
one of an Amoy church, the first church-building erected in China, 
and one of the Rev. Iap Han-chiong, who along with another was 
ordained in 1863, being the first ordained ministers in China ; after 
serving as pastor for nearly fifty years he died a few months before 
the meetings took place. 
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Amongst the subjects at present occupying the Chinese mind 
the above takes a prominent place. The book before us shows 
considerable clearness of thought on the vexed question of Woman’s 
Rights ; and the author at times writes with a reasonableness that x 
might well be eopied by suffragists in the home lands. He ‘ 

uotes advocates of the movement in France, Germany, England, 

and the United States in a way that shews he has made a study 
of what has been, and is being, done in those countries to place J 
woman ‘‘in her rightful place.’’ In the United States he gives to 
women the honour of bringing the slave question to a head, and 
of influencing the launching of the Temperance Movement. 

In a short review it is impossible to bring to notice every 
point touched on in this book, but it behooves missionaries to make it 
a study of what the Chinese themselves are producing for the 
uplift of their country. This book is a fair sample of the books 
that are being produced daily by the Chinese Press. It is written 
in easy Wenli. | 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


THE CHINESE RECORDER wishes to resume its quarterly announcements 
concerning books in preparation, A rather bad case of overlapping has 
been discovered, v#z., Bound’s book on Prayer, which was being done by 
several, It has been published by the China Baptist Publication Society, 
Canton, Address correspondence concerning books in preparation to Dr, 
MacGillivray, 143 N, Szechuen Road, Shanghai. , | 


Y.M.C. A. list. 


‘‘A Life Sketch of Jesus,’? by Mr. Wu Kwang Kyen, a non-Christian scholar, 

“Introduction to Bible Study,’’ by H. L. Zia. | 

‘The Character of Jesus,’’ by H. L. Zia. 

“Claremont Tales.’’ Revised by Thomas O, Summers, | 

“The story of Robert Fulton,’’ Frances M. Perry. 

‘Spiritual Hindrance,’’ F. Marsh. 

“The Teaching of Bible Classes,’’ Edwin F. See, 

“Individual Work for Individuals,’’ H. C. Trumbull. 

‘‘How to Deal with Temptation,’’ R. E. Speer. | 

‘Decision of Character,’’ John Foster. 

‘Guide Book for Students going Abroad,’’ English and Chinese, | i‘ 
“ Social Service,’’ (in Chinese). | 
‘Intercessory Prayer,’’ by Dr. J. R. Mott. 


CL. 


Turton’s ‘‘ Truth of Christianity.”’ 

Hasting’s ‘‘ Bible Dictionary,’’ 

Bryce’s ‘‘ South American Republics.” 

S. D. Gordon’s ‘‘ Home Ideals,”’ 

“Popular Church History.” 

in Relation to Law and Government,’’ (new ‘Tract for the 
imes’’), | 

China Mission Year Book of 1914. 

“Great Souls at Prayer.” 


Elizabeth Harrison’s ‘‘In Story Land”’ ; 
Maud Lindsay’s ‘¢ Mother Stosies”? I by Edith G. Traver, Swatow. 
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Correspondence 


NEW UNION HYMNBOOKE. 


To the Editor of 
‘Tur CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: May I be-allowed 
to draw the attention of the 
readers of the RECORDER to the 
fact that a new and enlarged 
edition of the Hankow Union 
Chinese Hymn Book is in prep- 
aration and will be issued in 
the autumn of this year ? 


I am, etc., 
C. W. ALLAN, 
Secretary of Committee. 
WUCHANG. 


HOW TO USE THE PRESS. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DERAR SiR: Amongst the matter 
which comes to my hand and 
which in due time will form part 
of the Year Book of 1914 I desire 
to give wide circulation to two 
good items. 

(1) Extract from letter of A. 
B. De Haan, Pangkiachuang, 
Shantung. ‘‘ Thank you very 


much for your letter enclosing — 


list of ten books to be sent in 
rotation to leading men. I have 
a mailing list of 150 names and 
by sending to these men I feel 
we would reach at least 1,000 
men of literary taste. I am con- 
vinced that we are not working 
the literary line hard enough in 
our direct evangelistic efforts. 
May I ask you to give me your 
best prices on the books named 
in lots of 150 mailed to separate 
addresses from Shanghai postage 
included.”’ 


(2) Extract from chapter of 
Year Book of 1914 0n ‘‘ The De. 
velopment of a Mission Field” by 
Rev. Charles E. Patton, Kochow, 
South China.—‘‘ Bulletins, ip 
which we are a firm believer, 
follow each other in frequent 
succession. On the wall of 
each chapel there is found a 
four feet square space outlined 
and titled ‘‘ Bulletin Board.” 
Here are posted bits of news 
from all over the field, for the 
interest of one part is considered 
the interest of the whole; reports 
of baptisms and enrolment of 
enquirers with an occasional brief 
pastoral epistle, to say nothing 
of announcements of coming 
events. For our last Annual 
Conference of Workers we pre- 
pared a full announcement, then 
cut it into eight parts. Instead 
of sending it all out in one 
instalment, weekly for eight 
weeks there came to each chapel 
a new section, each whetting a 
little more the desire to attend. 

Posters on timely topics are 
posted to each chapel or group 
of chapels each month. A very 
satisfactory arrangement has 


‘been made with the local city 


daily newspaper by which we 
may publish news announce-— 
ments free, use one or two 
columns as_ desired for a 
sermonette or anything we wish 
at a low fixed rate per column, 
or, best of all, enclose within 
each copy of an issue some up 
to date tract for distribution to 
the readers of the paper. We 
furnish the tracts and pay the 
extra postage, the newspapet 
does the rest as an accommoda- 

From our bookshop lists of new 
books as published are sent out 
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‘and posted on the chapel bulle- 
Each worker takes 


orders for books and sends them 
in to the book room. 
selected book is started 
monthly on a round of all our 
workers who enter the circle, 
remaining a month in the hands 
of each and eventually returning 
to the library. In this way ata 
nominal outlay for postage a 
worker may have 12 books to 
read during the year. A lending 
library is quite popular locally. 
If missionaries generally acted 
along this line the literature 
societies would no longer need 
to lament the difficulty of reach- 
ing their constituency. 
Yours truly, 
D. MACGILLIVRAY. 


CHRISTIANITY VERSUS 

| CONFUCIANISM. 

To the Editor of 

CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR SiR: Little—practically 
nothing—has been said in the 
clumns of the RECORDER 
against that serious campaign 
which has for some months 
been carried on against Confu- 
cianism and the traditional hon- 
ours re-bestowed upon Confucius 
by a rescript of the President of 
China. If the movement had 
been started and led by agents of 
pagan religions, one would be 
able to understand and even to 


appreciate it. But by far the 


greatest opposition and fiercest | 


storm came from Christian mis- 
sionaries. Protest after protest 
from mission churches were sent 
to the Chinese Government. 
The Peking papers reported 
the curious spectacle of a 
united meeting of Christians, 
Buddhists, and Mohammedans 
sending a protest to the Chinese 
Government. The secretary of 
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the International Reform Bureau 
also thought it his duty to for- 
ward an enquiry to the President. 

With regard to the rescript, 


foreign public opinion varies as 


to its real meaning. Some assert 
that Confucianism has thereby 
been made the state religion, 
others hold that it says nothing 


more than what it really says, 


z.€., Confucius shall be honoured 
in the future as in the past. Let 
us put ourselves on the non plus 


_ ultra standpoint and say: ‘‘Con- 
fucianism is henceforth the state 


religion of China.” Suppose this 
were so what right would mis- - 
sionaries of Jesus Christ have to 
oppose it ? Some may say: “The 
republican constitution, which 
promises the same privileges to 
all religions, gives us such a 
right.’’ As to the constitution 
everybody knows that there has 
been nothing more ridiculous 
produced in China than the re- 
publican constitution. We may 
pardon its compilers since they 
did it ‘in haste.’ A few books 
on the American constitution 
were hastily borrowed from the 
shelves of a missionary’s library. 


-The American constitution was 


verbotenus translated—if I am 
rightly told—in one night, and 
the next day the President at 
Nanking swore upon it as the 
future State Law of China. Now 
granted that this document— 
which is now lying as a curio 
under the table—gives us a right 
to interfere, does our Chris- 
tian faith and Christ’s com- 
mission permit us to join in such 
movements ? Our best author- 
ity—the word of God, Christ 
and the glorious company of 
apostles, also ‘ the noble army of 
martyrs ’—decidedly say: ‘‘No.’’ 
Our uniting with Buddhists and 
other pagan religionists is an 
act of weakness greater than 
has ever before been displayed 
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by Christian missions. Bud- 
dhists may desire to fight! Mo- 
hammedans may feel disturbed. 
But their religions are ‘ of man’ 
and they are bound to come to 
nought. By combining with 
them, we have put ourselves on 
the same level. Is not our faith 
the victory which has overcome 
the world? The moment Christ 
ascended Calvary he prayed the 
all-victorious prayer: ‘‘ Father, 
the hour is come: glorify thy 
son.’’ Why should we fight 
against a smoking firebrand like 
Confucianism? Has not Chris- 
tianity overcome the persecu- 
tions of the Roman Czesars and 
triumphed over all pagan beliefs? 

Methinks there is to-day in 
missionary ranks far too much of 
outward show and vain display ; 
too much of ‘lifting up our 
voices in the streets,’ while faith- 
ful and quiet working seems to 
be steadily decreasing. 

The kings of the world—the 
Confucianists of China included 


—may take counsel together 
against the Lord and his anointed. 
We know what the pen of God 
writes of such counsels: ‘He | 
that sitteth in heaven shal! 
laugh.’’ Our promise is: ‘ Al} 
power is given unto me ip 
heaven and in earth.’’ ‘‘Goye 
into all the world, and preach 
the gospel... .’’ Behold, 
I send you forth as sheep in 


the midst of wolves.’’ The 


constitution of China, in pro- 
mising the same privilege to 
every religion, will in no wise 
alter this statement. But now 
as before the command of our 
captain remains faithful: ‘Fear 
them not.’’ Therefore let us 
not combine with Buddhists 
and other pagan faiths in oppo- — 
sition against a system whose 
death-hour is at hand, and whose 
doctors -are trying desperately 
to revive its life. 


Cu. W. KASTLER. 


HANKOW,. 


Missionary News 


Kuling Language School. 


Plans have been perfected | 


for the carrying on of a Language 
School at Kuling from June r5th 
to August 14th. A strong course 
of study has been prepared which, 
in addition to the more ordinary 
lines of language study, contains 
special courses on conversation. 


Such important subjects also as | 


the Language of Prayer, the 
Sacred Edict, Lectures on the 
Chow Dynasty, the Analects, 
Chinese Proverbs, and Vocal 
Music and Harmony have been 
put into the curriculum. The 
faculty is composed of those well 
qualified to treat their respective 
subjects. In addition, there is to 


be a course of popular lectures 
in English and six lectures in 
Chinese. The instructors give 
their services without remunera- 
tion, but the expenses of con- 
ducting the school are to be met 
by a system of fees according to 
which one can take any or all of 


‘the classes or lectures, as is 


desired. Students will be expect- 
ed to provide their own text 
books as well as their own per- 
sonal teachers. Information as 
to the course of study can be 
secured by writing to Bishop 
Roots, 43 Tungting Road, Han- 
kow. After June roth all corres 
pondence should be addressed to 
Rev. E. C. Cooper, 30A Kuling. 
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New School for the Deaf. 


The opening of a school for 
deaf children in the home of Tse 
Yao Sien #2 36) Hangchow, 
Che. Province, is a very interest- 
ing outcome of the work done 
for the deaf in Chefoo. Mr. Tse 
is an honoured elder in the Pres- 


byterian Church and his wife an — 


unusually capable Bible-woman. 
Their deaf son, now working 
in the Commercial Press with 
two of his classmates, is a grad- 
uate of the Chefoo School. A 
younger brother, not deaf, took 
the training offered at Chefoo 
and has now opened a school 
in Hangchow where he already 
has six pupils. With Mrs. Tse 
acting as matron it makes it 
possible for them to receive girls. 
Two are there now. 
The opening of this school is 
a telling comment on the way 
the Chinese are going to handle 
such matters as this where there 
is a Christian community of the 
numbers and spirit of those in 
Hangchow. Mr. Tse has inter- 
ested twenty of the leading Chris- 
tians belonging to the five 
missions working in Hangchow, 
who have banded themselves 
together to promote this work. 
They are known as the ‘‘ Found- 
ers of the Hangchow School for 
the Deaf,’’ and there are men 
among them who are bound to 
make ita success. They propose 
to finance it without the aid of 
foreign funds and their only 
connection with the parent school 
is that on the invitation of the 
founders some one from Chefoo 
will visit and examine the pupils 
and help to keep young Mr. Tse, 
the teacher, in touch with new 
methods, etc., used in the home 
lands. 
The opening of this school 
which is the direct outgrowth 
of years of labor at Chefoo is 
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most gratifying) It is hoped 
that other Christian communities 
will follow the lead of Hang- 
chow and provide school advan- 
tages for deaf children. 

The charge at the Hangchow 
School is fifty dollars for board 
and tuition for a school year of 
ten months. 


Chinese Convention of the Foreign 
Christian Mission. 


A Christian convention held 
in a Confucian temple and the 
com- 
munity requesting some of the 
convention speakers to address 
them in extra meetings in the 
temple, this ought to be con- 
sidered as an evidence of some 
changes taking place in the 
attitude of Chinese in general 
toward Christianity. 

The convention of the church- 
es of Christ in China was this 
year held in Chuchow, Anhwei. 
From out-stations in the district 
itself came delegates a hundred 
strong, representing eighteen 
points. Added to this were forty 
more who came from Shanghai, 
Nantungchow, Nanking, Wuhu, 
and Luchowfu. There is a local 
membership connected with the 
church here of nearly three 
hundred. The church building 
was too small for such a conven- 
tion and we had the boldness 
to ask for the use of the Confu- 
cian temple which has a large 
lecture hall that has not been 
used for years. It was granted 


for our use without a minute’s 


hesitation. | 
A committee got busy, cleaned 


up the place, did some white- 


washing and decorated the place. 
The church was dismantled of 
its seats and other furniture and 
left to become the sleeping 
place for the delegates. After 
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the lecture hall had been fitted 


with a platform and the seats 
put in order, scrolls pasted on 
the pillars and lamps hung from 
the rafters, it became a new 
place. Way above the pulpit 
were the characters, ‘‘God of 
the Highest Heavens’’ and 
‘*Christ Our Savior.’’ They 
looked strange when we remem- 
bered that we were in a Confu- 
cian temple. 
We have never had such 

uniform high order of addresses 
as we had the privilege of listen- 
ing to in that Confucian tem- 
ple. Shi Kwei-biao, our nearly- 
seventy-year-old evangelist so 
well known in this part of the 
Yangtse Valley, held his own 
among the brilliant young speak- 
ers. Perhaps the speaker most 
appreciated by the local educated 
people, who repeatedly attended 
the sessions, was Alexander 
Lee, who returned a year ago 
from America where he had 
been studying for some years. 
This consecrated young Chinese 
gave an address upon evil cus- 
toms connected with weddings 
and funerals. The city people 
who heard him got together 
and asked that he later address 
them in a special meeting upon 
education in America. This 
was held on Saturday afternoon 
when most of the visiting dele- 
gates were being piloted up into 
nearby hills for a day’s outing. 
The lecture hall was almost 
entirely filled with non-Christian 
but well-educated mer. The 
magistrate and other local civil 
officers came specially to hear 
the address and some of them 
at its close gave short apprecia- 
tive remarks. One man from 
the Kiangsu civil governor’s 
yamen who was visiting the 
convention, did not hesitate to 
announce his own belief in 
Christianity. Mr. Lee was re- 
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quested by those present to again 
address them in the same evening 
upon America’s moral standards, 

Roughly speaking, those who 
were influenced by the conven. 
tion could be divided into three 
classes. There were the non- 
Christian people the leaders of 
whom had kindly granted the 
use of the Confucian temple. 
These flocked to the convention 
in great numbers and not only 
listened to the addresses but 
studied the hymns, scrolls and 
reports posted about the walls. 
That they requested a special 
meeting for themselves showed 
how intensely they were inter- 
ested and moved. Then there 
were the local Christians, many 
of them country farmers. The 
great meeting as well as the 
great speeches raised their 
enthusiasm to a high pitch and 
sent them back to their homes 
with determination to reach 
higher levels. Again there were 
the visiting delegates from large 
cities and populous districts. 
Chuchow is a small city ina 
thinly populated district. 
these visiting delegates were 
deeply stirred by the things they 
saw of the work being done 
here. First, fully one-half of the 
total membership of the churches 
is to be found in this north-of- 
the-river district among _ these 
same country people. There is 
no group of wealthy educated 
literati in the district who would 
compare with those in regions 
on all sides of us. 

But the Christian community 
has been able to do one thing, 
that is, enter into co-operation 
with the best men of the city and» 
through a reform society start 
a series of practical reforms. 
Thus there has come about the 
cleaning of the streets, the 
building of ‘a proper road, the 
development of a park, and the 
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ing of a higher moral stan- 
peer These were the things 
which stirred the delegates from 
the larger cities. They saw the 
possibilities of social service for 
their larger centers and also 
returned to their homes with 
greater ideals to strive for. 


I. Oscoopn. 
ANHWEI. 


Tokyo Chinese Student Mission. 


A GROWING AND WITNESSING 
CHURCH. | 


Lately the Christian men have 
been reaching out to others and 
as a result fourteen were baptized 
into the church on March 8th. 

I gather that our men go out 
among their friends proving by 
life and witness that there is a 
power in Christianity which is 
a desirable asset in the make-up 
of life, and men begin to feel that 
Christianity is profitable for the 
life that now is and for that 
which is to come. Then as a 
second step come talks on Chris- 
tian’evidence and the meaning 
of prayer. As a third step I 
call on the men with one or two 
Christian men who have been 
preparing them for my visit. 

Come on one or two such visits 

with us. A Hupeh and a Sze- 
chuan man take me to the rooms 
of a third lately baptized. We 
chat for a few minutes till the 
others arrive. 
_ Our visiting cards are ex- 
changed, polite phrases pass 
about and we sit on rugs on 
the mats, Japanese style. First 
I get the three Christian men 
to tell the others a little of their 
soul history. | 

A. explains how three years 
ago he felt his need of help and 
asked for baptism before return- 
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ing to face the dangers of the 
revolution. | 

B. tells how a friend used to 
bring him to our Bible class four 


nine months. 


position ! 
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and five years ago. He didn’t 
see much in it but on facing 
the perils of the revolution he 
often regretted he had not been 
baptized and on returning to 
Tokyo lately was baptized by 
me at the first opportunity. It 
was in his rooms we met. 

C., a young student with joy 
on his face, tells simply of faith 
in Christ learnt during the last 
Then I turn to 
the six friends and ask for their 
reasons for desiring to know. 

D. says he has gathered that 
persistence and the strength to 
carry a thing through to its 
conclusion come from Christian- 
ity. Is this so ? | 

E. desires simply to know the 
story of the Life of Christ. 

F. has a conviction that Jesus 
gives power. Is he right in 
thinking 

G. has heard that Jesus is the 
Saviour of the world. How 
does this come about ? 

H. has come by chance to call 
on his friend that afternoon and 
is a little bewildered at finding 
himself in a small room full of 
people asking such pointed ques- 
tions. He has no questions to 
ask. We sympathise with his 
He remains to listen. 

K. feels that Christianity 
means universal or all-pervad- 
ing love. We hear this very 
often. It may mean much or 
little. | 

Then I talk and explain* and, 
after an hour or so, we leave 
them to call on a man L. whose 
girl-wife, with him in Tokyo, is 
a baptized Christian of our 
Church in China. © 


We study Bishop Roots’ catechism 
on the Creed, etc. 
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B. tells me on a card next 
day that E. & G. want to be 
baptized. 

A. has had arguments with 
IL. and persuaded him to be a 
Christian. lL. keeps us to sup- 

On Friday I met men by ap- 
pointment in our hostel. On 
Saturday I met four more men 
for study. One of these was 
ready for baptism. Of the four- 
teen men baptized on Sunday 
one came from the Chinese Y. 
M. C. A. evening classes, two 
from our Church (The ‘‘ Will and 
the Way ’’) school, one through 
some English classes given by 
our governess. The other ten 
were brought in by our Chris- 
tian men. Two or three of 
these had nearly been baptized 
in China and came forward with 
joy and conviction of their own 
accord. The others had been 
won in single combats with our 
Christian men. 

There was a delightful ‘ feel’ 
about the service and an exulta- 
tion which was good to ex- 


perience. After the service, the 


Christian men gave the newly 
baptized the right hand of 
fellowship. Their joyous and 


sympathetic welcome of the new 


men was such as to suggest to 
mind and imagination the state 
of things in the Early Christian 
Church. 

After the benediction the men 
were asked to remain while 
some of the baptized gave rea- 
sons for their faith. Four 


spoke. M. said ‘‘In these latter 


days of trial we need to flee to 
Christ for refuge and safety.’’ 
N. ‘‘ We think of the darkness 
of China—the past and present 
darkness. We think also of the 
darkness of our own hearts be- 
cause of sin and we ave to find 
a way of Salvation.’’ (I pointed 


out that God had found the way 


for us and we accepted the way.) 
P. says for young men licence 
and lack of control is the great 
danger. What is needed is a 
control to which the freedom of 
man will bow. He found this 
control in the Gospel of Christ. 
Q., who was an older man and 
knew much of the China Inland 
Mission, emphasized the need of 


_~prayer. 


In the afternoon S. R. Tan 
and A. went to Yokohama to 
preach to Chinese business men, 


W. H. Ewin. 


Extracts from the Report of the 
General Secretary of the China 
Sunday School Union for the 
Year 1913. 3 


fiistory. 


The year 1913 is notable in 
the history of the Sunday School 


Movement in China for the visit 


to the Far East of Commission 


No. 4 of the World’s ‘Sunday 


School Association. 

In conjunction with the visit 
of this ‘‘ Commission Tour 
Party’’ the China Sunday School 
Union held its First National 
Convention ; sectional meetings 
also were held. 7 

The attendance at these meet- | 


ings was very large. In Shang- 


hai a large proportion of the 
Chinese community was presett, 
perhaps 8,000 people. In Nan- 
king several thousand attended. 
In Peking the Field Day meeting 
was held in the ‘‘ Temple of 
Heaven’’ enclosure and a special 
service conducted on the Altar 


of Heaven. 


About the middle of June 
Mr. Tewksbury left Mouden to 
attend the convention of the 
World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation Convention at Zurich. 
It was December 28th when he 
finally reached headquarters, 
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in been absent from Shang- 
eight months of the 


year. 
LITERATURE. 


The Uniform Lessons. 


The circulation of the Inter- 
national Uniform Lesson pub- 
lications has continued to increase 
during the year. The greatest 
increase has been in Uniform 
No. 2, Pupils’ Folder, which was 
issued this year for the first time. 

A summary of the circulation 
of the Uniform Lesson Helps, 
from the formation of the Union 
up to the present time, is hereby 
appended. | 

IQII: 
Total per Sabbath’: 


1st Quarter 26,950 
and 9 27) 525 
3rd 39,550 
4th | 9 31,300 

I9I2: 7 

Total per Sabbath: 
Ist Quarter 35,750 
2nd 36,150 
3rd 45,050 
4th 44,100 

| 1913: | 

Total per Sabbath : 
Ist Quarter 48,400 
2nd 59,800 
«3rd 59,720 
4th 61 


(Orders for 2nd Quarter 1914, 68,000.) 


Pictures are of great impor- 


tance in our Sunday School work. 
Not only do we have a large 
demand for the best foreign 
pictures, but there are many in- 
quiries for pictures drawn by 
Chinese artists. Experiments 
_ have been made by the Sunday 
School Committee, the North 
China Tract Society and other 
organizations, with indifferent 
success, to sectre a high quality 
of Chinese work. We need a 
Chinese Tissot, an artist who 
will make the parables of Christ 
live, in Chinese dress ; an artist 
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who will faithfully study Syrian 
types and, with Chinese tech- 
nique and consecrated talent, 
picture to Chinese eyes the 
Oriental Bible scenes and charac- 
ters. 

The financial statement shows | 
that the Uniform Lesson circula- 
tion is on a sound financial basis, 


The Graded Lessons. 


The absence of the General 
Secretary has necessarily pre- 
vented further issues of this 
series. Three series have, how- 
ever, been completed, and the 
sales of the same are indicated 


To March 9 mos. Dec. 31. 
20,1913 interval 


nters First Year 
eaflets, Mandarin 5.850. 


1,600 7,250 

Primary First Year | ony 1646 2,600 
Junior First Year Pad, 
11,450 4,293 15,644 


When teachers come to realize 
that at last the Sunday Schools 
in China have available a series 
of ‘‘text-books’’ comparable to . 
the reader and arithmetic series 
used in the day schools, we can 
expect a great increase in the use 
of these Graded Helps.} 


Ti eacher Training Series. 


The reprints in English of 
our six Teacher Training books 
are finished and two volumes 
have been issued in Chinese 
translation. During the Secre- 
tary’s absence in England Mr. 
Feng finished the first transla- 
tion of Gregory’s ‘‘ Seven Laws 
of Teaching,’’ and this will be 
the next book of the Teacher 
Training Series to be issued. 

_ Leacher Training Certificates 
were first presented publicly at 
the Nanking Convention, by Mr. 
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Brown, Secretary of the World s 
Sunday School Association, and 
Mr. Heinz, tothe young teachers 
in the Ku I Lan Sunday School. 

Certificates have also been 
awarded to students who have 
attended the Kuling and Peitai- 
ho Summer Schools of Method, 
to the Junior Preachers of the 
Moukden Institute, and to such 


of the students in the Nanking 
School of Theology as have 
passed an examination in the 
work assigned, following a course 
of ten lectures delivered at the 
School by the General Secretary 
in the Fall of rgr2. 


The China Sunday School 
Journal has increased in circula- 
tion. | 


The Month 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


On March 18th, the New Constitu- 
tional Committee convened, Its main 
function is to reform the Provisional 
Constitution ; the principal result up 
to date has been to increase the 
powers of the President. A sub-com- 
mittee spassed the following seven 
resolutions:— _ 

1. The Provisional Constitution is to be 

abolished. 

2. ba main influence rests with the Pres- 
ident. 

3. The New Parliament will have nothing 
to do with the appointment of Cabinet 
Ministers and Ministers abroad. 

4. A Privy Council will be formed. 

5. There will be no Premier but a Secretary 
of State who will be responsible to the 
chief executive. 

6. The President will have exclusive con- 
trol over the finances in times of 
emergency. 

7. The President can independently issue 
regulations. 


Furthermore the new draft of thie 
Constitution places all power in the 
hands of the President. These are 
summed up in the North-China Daily 
News as follows :— | 

‘* He may declare war and conclude 
peace; he makes all treaties; is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
the navv; appoints ministers; is 
authorized to create new offices and 
to promote and to degrade officials. 
Besides appointing the Privy Council, 
the Supreme Court of Administration, 


and the Audience Bureau, he is enti- 


tled to issue new regulations. He can 
limit the liberty of the people during 
a war or when war is threatened. 
Finally he can grant rewards and 
pardons.”’ 

Many of the recent movements of 
President Yuan are based on a memo- 
rial on political conditions in China 
es and presented by Mr. F. J. 

odnow, for awhile constitutional 


advisor to the Government. At Wu- 
chang a long despatch was issued by 
the President setting forth that he 
was forced into his present position. 
On April 3rd the Constitutional Com. 
mittee appointed a committee of 15 
to decide, among other things, how to 
take care of the ex-imperial family, 
During the month the Japanese pro- 
tested against the Standard Oil Co.’s 
agreement on the ground that it was 
a violation of existing treaties, 


Néw Press Laws, 


The North-China Daily News gives 
the following summary of the new 
press laws :— 


‘*The draft of a new press law has 
been submitted by the Ministry of 
the Interior. It requires that an 
editor must not have served a term of 
imprisonment. Weekly papers must 
make a deposit of $300 to the Minis- 
try of the Interior when applying 
for the right of publication. Daily 
papers must submit the proof of the — 
paper to the district police office each | 
midnight before publication. 

If a paper publishes judicial pro- 
ceedings which are being held in 
camera, Or diplomatic, military, or 
naval affairs which have been forbid- 
den to be published, or false charges 
against the Government, or attacks 
on the form of government, it shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding 
$200.”’ 

The publication of these stringent 
regulations caused considerable con- 
sternation. There was some talk at 
first of Chinese newspapers going 
under the Japanese flag, but latter 
the idea seemed to prevail that it 
was so unworkable that it would not 
result in much. ‘ 
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SIGNS oF UNREST. 


Rumours of incipient rebellion have — 


been quite prevalent and it is evident 
that there is considerable unrest 
everywhere. In some cases the Gov- 
ernment is taking excessive measures 
to head off any tendency towards 
open trouble. The discovery of 
bombs at Shaoshing created consider- 
able excitement. There has been a 
noticeable reaction against Christian- 
ity in Hainan. Around Wustieh bad 
characters have tried to take advan- 
tage of the state of unrest. There 
have been attempts in Canton to start 
a new Revolution. On April and, 
Martial Law was proclaimed in Wu- 
chang, Foochow, Nanchang, Chin- 
kiang, and Canton. This was due to 
the activity of suspected rebels. On 
account of doubts of their loyalty 
the Szechwan Government disbanded 
the third division of the Szechwan. 
army. A reign of terror has existed 
in Nanking where a relentless cam- 
paign has been waged against all 
suspected of sympathy with revolu- 
tionary ideas, On one day as many 
as nine so suspected were executed, 
A large number of students were 
recalled from Tokyo for political 
reasons. It is feared that such 
action will turn them into agitators 
against the Government. 
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ACTIVE BRIGANDAGE. 


Foochow in Szechwan has been 

rtly destroyed by brigands. In 

uthwest Hunan disbanded soldiers 
are terrorizing the country. Brigan- 
dage has also developed in Southeast 
Hunan. White Wolf still remains 
an active cause of terror, and of late 
the movement under him tends to 
take on a more political cast. Wordy 
proclamations have been put out 
calling attention to himself. After 
looting Kiangtsekwan, White Wolf 
and his band entered Shensi and 
there were rumours of danger to Si- 
anfu, The movement was reporied 
as developing an anti-foreign ten- 
dency, though later this was dis- 
proved. The Governors of Honan, 
Anhwei, Hupeh, and Shansi were 
nmiade personally responsible by the 
President for any damage done to 
foreigners. The reports about a cam- 

aign against White Wolf are indef- 
inite and the Government’s failure to 
suppress these brigands has assumed 
the character of a scandal, The gov- 
ernment troops do not appear to do 
much. On March 27th, they were 
reported defeated, on April 16th, how- 
ever, a sharp reverse of the bandits 
was reported, but in general the posi- 


tion of White Wolf would seem to 


be, if anything, stronger than it was 
a month ago. 
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BIRTHS. 


At Shasi, February 28th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. A. P. TJELLSTROM, S.M. S., 
ason, 


AT Hankow, March 3rd, to Rev. and 
Mrs, E. Sovik, A. L. M., a son 
(Ansgar E ! ward). 


In England, March sth, to Mr. and 
Mrs, E. ToMALin, C. I. M., a so 
(William Wallace). 7 


AT Tuhshan, March 7th, to Mr. and 
Mr. D. C. I. M., 
daughter (Faith Isabel). 


At Lanchowfu, March r5th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. G. F. ANDREW, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Aileen Margaret). 


AT Pingyangfu, March 16th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Mgtiow, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Ruth Helen). 


At Tatungfu, March 2zst, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A, ALBIN KARLSSON, C.I,M., 
a daughter (Rakel Anna Charlotta). 


Shanghai, March 23rd, to Rev. 


and Mrs. FRANK RAWLINSON, Am. 
. §& B. M., a son. 


AT Kiatingfu, March 26th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Hockman, C.I.M., a 

son (Donald), 

AT Luanfu, March 29th, to Mr. and 
Lrowm, CG ih. Ma 
daughter (Jane Thomson). 
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Ar Sianfu, April 2nd, to Mr. and 
Mrs. JoseF Em. Oxusson, C. 1. M., 
a son (Sten Voss). 


At Tientsin, April 17th, to Rev. R. 


E. F. and Mrs, L. M. &.,_ 


a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Yunnanfu, March goth, Dr. E. S. 
Fish to Miss L. L. SHEPHERST. 
Both C, I. M. 


Av Christiania, Norway, March 14th, 
Mr. S. G. WILTSHIRE to Miss R. 
HjyortT. Both C. I. M. 


Ar Chengtu, March 28th, Mr. JoHN 


ALEXANDER THOMPSON ROBERT- 
SON to Miss GEORGIA ELMIRA DAy, 
M. E. mM .. 


DEATHS. 


AT Shanghai, April 1st, Margaret 
Blanche, wife of Rev. HENRY V. S. 
Myers, D.D., in the seventy- 
seventh year of her age. 


Ar Kaifeng, April 8th, Dr. Sidney 
H. Carr, C. I. M., from typhus 
fever. 


ARRIVALS. 


March ‘17th, Rev. and Mrs. STONE- 
BACK (ret.) and Miss M. R. NICHOLLE. 
All Eng. Bapt. Miss, 


April 5th, Miss ADAMS, M. 


E. M. (ret.). 
April 8th, Mr. and Mrs, S. GLAN- 


VILLB (ret.) and Mr. O. BRopin. All 


c. I. M. 


April 12th, Rev. CoURTLAND VAN 
DEUSEN, Am. Pres, Miss. 


April 13th, Rev. and Mrs. MCCANN ° 


and three children (ret.) A. B.C. 
F. M., and Mrs, JAMES NEAVE and 
family (ret.) Can. Meth. Miss. 


April 18th, Dr. J. HANNESTAD, 
Chihli Mission. | 

April 19th, Rev. J. W. STEV&NSON 
(ret.) C. I. M., Rev. and Mrs. L. S. 
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HApDLey, Am. Pres. Miss., and the 
Misses HENNING and INDRERO 
Norw. Luth. Miss. | 


OEPARTURES. 


March 7th, Mr. and-Mrs, ¢. W. 
Harvey, Y. M. C.A., for U.S.A. 


March 14th, Rev. D. Dyes, A. B, 
M. S., for U. S. A., and Rev, and 
Mrs. W. E. CROCKER and family, 
Am, Bapt. Miss. (South), for Eng. 
land, 


March 16th, Miss GrorGE and Dr, 
and Mrs. H. G. THOMPSON and child, 
All C.M.S., for England. 


March 22nd, Miss O. M. Turner, 
Miss M. Torren SMITH, Both C,M. 
M., for Canada; Mr. and Mrs. F,0. 
LRISER, and Mr. and Mrs. F, 
MOHLER, Y. M.C. A., for U.S.A. 


March 25th, Dr. J. M. Fosrer and 
Rev. J. SP€ICHER. Botii Am. Bapt. 
Foreign Miss. Soc,, for U.S. A. 


March 27th, Mr. and Mrs, A, H, 
FRANKE and family, C. I. M., for 
Germany. 3 


April 3rd, W. E. MANtLy, M. E. M. 


April 5th, Mr. and Mrs. A, S. Tay- 
LOR, Am. S. B. M., for U.S. A. 


April 7th, Miss N. E. Dow and — 
Miss H. Stocks. Both Am, Ad. Ch. 
Mission, for U.S. A. 


April 11th, Miss CHANEY, A, B.C. 
F. M., for U. S.A., and Miss J. Scott, 
C. I. M., for England. 


April 12th, Mr. and Mrs, I. PAGE, 
C. I. M. | 


April 18th, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
STEWART, for U. S, A.; Mr. and Mrs. 
EpWARD Evans, for Canada, and 
Miss Morretr, S. P. M., for U.S. A. 


April 19th, Rev. F. R. SILBRY, 
wife, and family, M. E. M. 


April 24th, Miss JENNIE CRAW- 
FORD, Mr. and Mrs. CoLLAN, 
LEINE, and Miss Ron«a. All Fin- 
nish Miss. Soc. 
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